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HAVE been under the neceſſity of poſt- 
ponung the publication of Dr. ForHER· 


GILL'S Works, ſome time longer than I 


firſt propoſed: difficulties have ariſen, which 

were not foreſeen; and they have occaſioned 

= delay, which 'could not be prevented. I 
have now, however, the ſatisfaction to ob- 
: ſerve, that the third and laſt volume is in 
ſuch a ſtate of forwardneſs, that, whatever 


incident might happen in my life, the com- 


pletion of this Edition, as well as Ne the 


. need not be retarded thereby. 
Nevertheleſs, as the Account of the Life 


of Dr: FoTHERGILL,: which is to be pre- 
fixed to his Works, has been requeſted by 


many who admired his character, — 
thoſe- abroad, to whom he was leſs 


ſonally known; I have publiſhed the 1 


ſeparately, as more convenient for ſuch as do 
not wiſn to purchaſe the Works at large; 
the Contents of which are, however, ſub- 


joined. 1 hage been further induced toy + 
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ZADVERTISEMENT. 
make this prior publication, in hopes of 
acquiring additional communications. from. 
his diftant friends, and particularly in Ame- 
rica, with whom his correſpondence was 
not leſs important than extenſive: and I 
am the” more ardently encouraged to hope 
for ſuch communications, from the kind 
aſſiſtance I have already experienced of many 
reſpectable individuals; particularly, of Da- 
u Barclay, of Youngſbury ; Dr. Cuming, 
| of Doxcheſter ; . Joſeph: Cockfield, of Upton; 
Thomas Cellinſon, of Southgate; Dr. Dob/on, . 
and Dr. Falconar, of Bath; Dr. Anthony 
Pathergill, of London; Benjamin Franklin ; 
Dr. fohnſtone, of Kidderminſter ; Fobn Ni- 
ebols, Printer to the Society of Antiquaries; 
Fobn Payne, Accomptant General of the 
Bank of England; Thomas Pennant, Eſq; 
Pr. Percival, of Mancheſter ; Jobn Scott, 
Eſq; of Amwell; Henry Smeathman,. Au- 
thor of the Hiſtory of the Termites; Dr. 
Whitehead; of London; and Henry Zouch, 
an eminent Clergyman and Juſtice of the 
Peace, of Sandal in Yorkſhire, and of the 
2 _ of the deceaſed. 


© JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM. 
London, _ I, 1783. | 
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For my own part, when I recolle& what I have loſt in him, 
the ſenſible, firm, and upright friend, the able, honeſt, 
and experienced phyſician, the pleaſing inftrutive com- 
-panion of a ſocial hour, expreſſion fails me. 
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HOUGH the admiration which an 
elevated character excites, may bs 
diminiſhed by familiar intercourſe; yet 
that affection which virtue begets, and that 
reſpect which mental fuperiority infpires, 
are as permanent as the cauſes which pro- 
duced them. - You, Gentlemen, who fo 
lately enjoyed the converſation of our late 
Prefident, will call to mind the dignity 
with which he conveyed eaſy communica- 
tion that never tired, becauſe it always im- 
proved; and regret, with painful recol- 
9g that our honoured Abenden 18 no 
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iv Some Account of the late 
But he that feels the loſs of a friend to 


hom he owed the obligation of uſeful 


' inſtruction, or remembers the falutary aid 
that renewed the vigour of health, or that 
generoſity which averts the miſery of fa- 
milies and individuals, naturally wiſhes, 
and wiſhes with ardour, to revive in the 
page of hiſtory, thoſe virtues which were 
inceſſantly directed to the advantage and 


happineſs of mankind. In attempting be- 
fore you this grateful taſk, whilſt I feel 


E with dn cern how unequal my abilities are 


to my own wiſhes, or may be to your ex- 


pectations, I truſt to your indulgence, 


where biographical relation muſt be ſo in- 
adequate to the zeal of friendſhip, 


Joun ForhEROGILIL, the father of the 
deceaſed phyſician of the ſame name, was 
born in Wenſleydale, in Vorkſhire, in the 
year 1676, and was a member of the reli- 
gious ſociety now generally denominated 
Quakers. He reſided at Carr-End, the fa- 


miluy eſtate of a preceding generation, where 


our late Preſident Dr. Joun ForREROIIIL 


was born, on the eighth of March 1712: 


he was one of many children; though not 
1 1 : | the 


8 4 — 


Joun FoTHERGILL, M. D. v 
the only one, who in early life exhibited 
ijnſtances of genius and e n 

ſtanding. | | 
His mother was the daughter of 105 
Hough, a perſon of fortune, who refided 
near Frodſham, in Cheſhire, from under 
whoſe care he was placed at ſchool in the 
ſame town, where he continued till his 
twelfth year, and was afterwards removed 
to Sedberg School, in Yorkſhire, then and 
ſince famous for claſſical literature and ma- 
thematics. That his progreſs here was 
donſiderable, I may ſafely aſſert, as the late 
Gilbert Thompſon, near Warrington, whoſe. 
memory I have many motives to value, and 
whoſe learning and judgment no perſon 
who has been under his tuition can doubt, 
told me, that he was his ſchool- fellow, 
and in the ſame claſſes, but that he never 
Was able to riſe above him, though con- 
ſtantly excited by emulation to obtain that 
e te | 
About his Smack year, a kis ſchool 
education was finiſhed, he was placed with 
Benjamin Bartlett, an eminent apothecary 
at Bradford, in Yorkſhire; who before had 
deen the tutor of Dr. Hillary, and ſince of 
642 23 Dr. 


vi Some AccounT of the late 
Dr. Chorley; and whoſe amiable manners 
and exemplary conduct had conferred upon 
bim the character of a good man, whilſt 
huis medical abilities and inſtructions, had. 
kendered his houſe the hs of ne 
1 e phyſicians. e 
The youth, who was deſtined at a © Hin | 
ps thine: to become one of the firſt phyſicians 
of the age, ſoon afforded ſuch inſtances of 
ſuperior ſagacity, as induced his intelligent 
maſter to permit him, at an early period, 
to viſit and preſcribe for his patients; and 
this he did with ſo much approbation, that 
his contemporaries in that neighbourhood 
have always ſpoken, in terms of reſpectful 
recollection, vs his e and Tanin 
ſucceſs. 
When his 3 a 5 re- 
moved to Edinburgh, to ſtudy phyſic in 
the colleges of medicine, prior to his ſet- 
tling in the country as an apothecary, in 
which capacity he was originally deſigned 
to act. At this time the profeſſorial chairs 
were filled with the Doctors Monro, Alſton, | 
Rutherfoord, Sinclair, 'and Plummer, all of 
whom had. iſſued from the Boerhaavian 
bel, and whoſe eminent abilities their 


. PR 


Jonn Forumncius; MD. vii 


pupil lived to commemorate; in his Ac- 
count of the Life of the late Dr. Ruſſell, 
at this early period his 3 ſtudent and 
intimate e e 110 8 
The firſt of theſe profeſs, hath gat 
. oracle, Monro, atti aded to his 
numerous pupils with ſo much ſedulous 
care, as juftly denominated him the Father 
of the College; and no man knew better. 
how to diſcriminate the genius of his pu- 
pils. Dr. FoTuzRGILL early caught his 
attention, in whom he diſcovered. ſuch: 
powers of mind, as promiſed the moſt. 
fertile expanſion in maturity, and induced 
the venerable maſter to urge his pupil to 
enlarge their cultivation by a longer reſi- 
dence at the univerſity than was at firſt pro- 


poſed. He that is born with genius, and 


an inclination to attempt gteat things, is 
generally endowed with e 1 a to 
perform then: F * 


4 


Paſſunt, quia 75 ges ae a 


Great natural powers, however, are often 
combined with great diffidence, which Was 


For er ee who . np cla 
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_-viti Some Account of the late 
certainly the ſituation of Dr. ForuzrerLL 
at this time; who has often told me, that 


his opinion of his own abilities was ſuch 
as reconciled his mind to move in a more 


ſubordinate. ſphere. It may therefore be 


primarily attributed to the diſcernment of 
this eminent profeſſor, that his pupil was 
at once deſtined to occupy a higher ſtation, 
to redeem apparent victims of diſeaſe by 
his {kill; and he ſurvived long enough to ſee 
that he had not made a falſe eſtimate of his 
genius, while his induſtry of application, 
and ardour after inſtruction, tended to con- 
firm the profeſſor's ſagacity; for as he ad- 
vanced in knowledge, he found * ex- 
citements to further progreſs. 
At this period ſome of the Wos 
delivered lectures in Latin, and others in 
Engliſh. Dr. FoTHERGILL adopted a me- 
thod of improving upon both, which it 
may not be improper to mention here: it 
is what he has ſince recommended to me; 
and whoever follows his example, will be 
apt to recommend it to others ; for much 
is due to him who firſt breaks the way to 
knowledge, and leaves only to his ſuc- 
n hay taſk of n it. He took 
notes 


Join Fornewores, MD. bs 
notes of the heads of each lecture, and on his 
return to his lodgings, he' tranflated thoſe 
into Latin which had been given in Engliſh; 


and then carefully conſulted and compared 


the opinions both of the ancients and mo- 
derns upon the ſubject of the lectures, witin 
the lectures themſelves; after which he 


added ſuch remarks on each, as his reading . 


and reflection furniſhed: by this means he 
gained a knowledge of the ancients, as well 
as the moderns ; he enlarged his ideas, and 
acquired the early habit of examining opi- 
nions, and diſcriminating between thoſe: 
merely ſpeculative, ” and thoſe which re- 
ſulted from fact and experiment ;=in a 
word, he hereby neceſſarily acquired new: 
powers of reflection, and an encreaſed Oy | 
of judgment 
A mode, not men is followed in 
his ſtudies: when any medical caſe occurred 
worthy of remark, and there are few caſes 
but to a ſtudent of medicine are important, 
he examined various authorities upon the . 


* This nw or I had ee 1 Doctor himſelf; LY = 
ſince his deceaſe, I ſaw his Materia Medica LeQures, | 


which were ſent to me by wy ingenious friend J- Cock- 
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„ Some AccounT of the late 
ſame ſubject, and from theſe. combined 
means drew a comparative reſult : what he 

had. adopted with ſo much ſucceſs, he re- 
com mended many years afterwards, in an 
epiſtolary addreſs: with which he conde- 

' ſcended to favour me *, Wherein he con- 
cludes. with recommending. the careful 
«peruſal of Hippocrates, and alſo of 
« /Aretzus and Celſus; one can never, 
he adds, be too well acquainted with 

„ the knowledge contained in the firſt, 

* nr — ahs e mn. of the 

Se, laſt.” 5 | 
112 Gon 3 1 had finished hin: 4 at 

Edinburgh, the celebrated profeſſor I have 
already mentioned, who: was completing 
the fourth edition of his great work of 
Oſteology, which has ever ſince been deemed 
the moſt perfect performance in this branch 
of anatomy, and whoſe. genius led him to 
enliven his ſubject with ample reflection, 
and various philoſophical and practical facts, 
apprized of the inquiſitive ſpirit of his 
| pupil, not only condeſcended to aſk, but 
to adopt his e in ſome inſtances. 


* 7 
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It muſt have been highly grateful to ha ; 
Father of the college, to ſee the rays which 3 
- had iſſued from his mind, thus reflected 
with encreaſed emanation .. 1 
We ſee not unfrequeatly . ingenious 
| youths, diverted by. the ardour of imagi- 
nation into irregularities, which length of 
time, and the ſtrength of mature reaſon, 
with difficulty correct; but in the preſent 
ſubject of biography, we ſearch in vain, for 
the ſeaſon of youthful indulgence: as he 
adopted by his conduct, ſo he claimed ar 
hereditary portion of his father's. virtues, 
and has left us to judge of his youth, by 
numbering his years, rather than th re- 
counting his purſuits +; 


It 
* The firſt edition of Monro' 8 Olteology was 
printed in the year 1726; a ſecond edition was given to 
the public in 1732, and a third about fix years after- 
wards: it was the fourth edition, which appeared in 
1746, that he referred to Dr. ForHhEROIIL; and I am 
informed that he paid the ſame reſpectful compliment to 
Dr. Cuming, and gratefully GERT the W 

theſe intimate friends afforded him. 

Beſides his other uſeful engagements at Edinburgh, | 
Dr. ForuzrciLL kept a diary of his actions, and of 
fuch occurrences as. happened to him, in claſſical Latin,' 


as I have been informed by a gentleman who once had 
| a dlm 
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xii Some AccounT of the lake 
"Ie was in the year 1736 that he graduated 


at Edinburgh, and printed his Theſis “ de 
_ «© Emeticorum uſu ;” ſoon after which he 
came to London, and attended the practice 


of St. Thomas's hoſpital. Here he was 


at once furniſhed with the moſt ample 
opportunities of examining the doctrines of 


the ſchools, by a ſeries of facts drawn from 


"diſeaſe and diſſection; and I have heard it 
_related by ſome of his contemporaries, that 
his application here was unremitting, and 


his remarks on the caſes were often liſtened 


to by his ſeniors. Objects of poverty have 
| all thoſe feelings alive, that can y ny 


a 84 of it, on that a ck; : The 
Doctor requeſted his company in a viſit to one of the 


_ profeſſors, with whom he was more particularly ac- 
quainted ; they breakfaſted with the profeſſor, who re- 

- ceived them in an eaſy and gracious manner, as they 
went to hear, and left the choice of the converſation in 


a great meaſure to the profeſſor, who was chearful, in 


good ſpirits, and talkative ; but the principal part of 


bis converſation conſiſted of ſome lively entertaining 
adventures, that befel him while he was a ſtudent. of 


London, Paris, and Leyden. The gentleman ſaw the 


inſertion of this viſit in the Doctor's diary, in which 
his account of the profeſſor's converſation was related 
in theſe few words, Multa dixit, non multa didici- 


12 _ eſtimate 
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eſtimate the aſſiduity and the ſympathy of 


thoſe to whom they look up for ſuccour; 


they are equally jealous of apparent ne- 5 
glect, and grateful of ſeeming tenderneſs; 
and however unremitting the. diligence 


of the Doctor might have been, his hu: 


manity to the poor was ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous to them: to be diligent was 
his intereſt, to be humane was the ſpon- 
taneous effuſion of a good heart: this the 
patients ſaw and felt; and when he left 


the hoſpital, he ſoon experienced the pleaſe. N 


ing confirmation of their deciſion. : 
However dark ſome may repreſent the 
propenſities of mankind, ample knowledge 
of the poor has confirmed me in an opi- 
nion, that they are leſs inclinable to com- 
plain of injuries, than to acknowledge ob- 


| ligations: private injuries affect individuals, 


and mankind are more addicted to hearken 
to the relation of general good, than par- 
| tial evil ; and his humanity having become 
a ſubject of diſcuſſion to the miſerable te- 
e of a fick ward, ſuch as were dif. | 
charged, not quite reſtored to health, found 
the way to the houſe of this amiable phy- 
fician, Comfort of mind is a powerful 
: reſtorative 
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| reſtorative to a weakened conſtitution, and 
he who divides our miſeries by his ſym- 
pathy,” proportionally adds to our conſola- 


tion. Change of air, doubtleſs, contri- 


butes much to reſtore the fibre that has 
been debilitated by grief, penury, and ſick- 
neſs; and the ſame gratitude which impels 
the mind to dwell on virtuous rather than on 
vicious actions, would determine the eye of 
gratitude to him, who laſt ſaw us emerge 
from miſery; to him is attributed all the 
merits of his predeceſſors, as the artiſt who 
caſts the metal is leſs valued an him who 
e its ORR. 


© aotporee. tvepyern meQuncs *. 
| Axrovix. Lib. ix. 


Te; is, however, certain, that the poor who 
applied t to him for relief, were loud in pro- 
claiming the ſucceſs of his practice, and 
gradually raiſed him to more lucrative em- 

ployment. I. mention this ſource of his 
early introduction, becauſe Dr. ForhER- 


. GILL himſelf has often told me how much | 


he was indebted to this claſs of grateful 
sd. pennyleſs fupplicants ; ; and i in his 


* Man! is tatarally beneficent. 5 
turn 


; / 
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turn he acknowledged the obligation, by | 
humanely continuing to give advice gratis 
to the poor, as long as he lived, long aftet 
their ſuffrages could tend to elevate his . 
reputation: his perſevering benevolence 
could then alone be accuntkd pe the! innate 
goodneſs of his heart. : 
About this time, before he 3 ak | 
been eſtabliſhed in any degree of general 
practice i in his profeſſion, he was ſollicited 
to accompany a few friends in an excurſion 
to the Continent; they were perſons of 
too many engagements at home, to admit 
of long reſidence in any one ſpot, and con- 
ſequently could not poſſibly acquire an 
extenſive or accurate knowledge of the 
places they viſited in the compaſs of this 

excurſive tour. I am perſuaded, however, 
that it was not fruitleſs; for long after- 
wards, when I was in company with the 
Doctor, a gentleman who was concerned 
in the conveyance. of. ſome. merchandize 
through Germany, was deſirous of know- 
ing the communications by land and water, 
the inland duties, and other particulars; 
to which he replied with a preciſion and 
detail, that evinced the inquiſitiveneſs of 
R To IP the 


Same Account of the late 
the traveller, and the uſeful manner in 


which he had employed his moments. Of 


the parts traverſed in this excurſion, the 


Doctor, on his return, communicated an 


account to his friend Dr. Cuming of Dor- 


cheſter, in a Latin letter *, which the 
latter entruſted to me; and theſe places are 
enumerated in ſo conciſe and claſſical a 


manner, that I have taken the liberty to 


adopt the language of _ gry on this 
occaſion: 


1 2 Luſtratis 1 . erbte 
«© bus munitiſſimis, per magnam Brabantiæ 
6 partem migravimus; relicto quippe Gan- 


66 dauio, ad Bruxellenſem ſpatiolam ſplen- 
% didamque urbem noſmetipſos contu- 


** limus, per oppidulum olim valle et 
« muro vel potius aggere munitum, 
% nomine Af, (Iſa) notiſſimum quidem 


o > K 


1 Brabuntiæ e, quoniam exinde pri- 


To ONES 5 2 'mo 
' #. Dated elo anno 1740. 
1 Having examined ſome well - fortified cities of 


Flanders, and travelled through great part of Brabant; 
leaving Ghent, we paſſed on to Bruſſells (a ſpacious 


ſplendid city), through a little town called Aſk, formerly | 


fortified with a mote and wall, or rather a bank of 
earth: it is well known to the inhabitants of Brabant, 


becauſe 
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* md Lupulos, horumque colendi modum 
* mutuati ſunt Angli, in maximum totius 
„ Brabantiæ damnum; utpote olim in 
hoc mercaturæ genere ſatis celebris. - A 
«© Bruxellis itur ad Leodiam hodie Liege 
„ Anglorum,. Luttich Germanorum, inco- 
larum vero. Luich, urbem ob arcis ob- 
0 ſidionem diuturnam ſatis celebrem, ; 
« deinde ad oppidulum Spadanum et Aguiſe 
% granum, loca quidem toto orbe notiſſi- 
40 ma. Ibi aquas minerales, hic thermales 
CO potavi, guſtavi, aliqua- inſtitutus ſum 
« experimenta, ſed vulgaria quidem, ob 
. © defectum apparatus ad hanc rem idonei. 
a Trajectum ad Maſam, Sylvam Ducts 
n 


becauſe the Engliſh had their hops firſt from this place, | 
and here learnt the method of cultiyating them, to the 
great loſs of the whole country, which was formerly 
famous for this branch of commerce. From Bruſſells 
we went to Liege, called by the Germans Luttich, but 
by the inhabitants Lüich, a city celebrated for the. long N 
ſiege of its caſtle. From hence we paſſed on to the 
Spa and Aix la Chapelle, places known to every one. 
At the firſt of theſe I obſerved the mineral waters, 
and at the latter the hot ſprings: I drank of them, and 
made ſome experiments upon them, common ones in- 
_ deed, for want of a proper apparatus. We next viſited 

| Ta ; Maeftricht, 
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ALE (Bois E Duc, ) Dordrechtum, iter ad 
«© celebre emporium Notterdamum tenen 
et tes, viſitavimus; urbem Delpbenſem, 
e villam ſplendidiſſimam Hagenſem, ur- 
et bem Leydam, Haerlemam pertranſivimus 
«24 nobiliſſimam Batavorum civitatem 
„ Ampelodamum ; urbe deinde perluſ- 
e trat, per fretum vulgo dictum Dee 
* Zuyder Zee navigamus ad oppidum 
< dictum à Batavis Worcum in Weftfrifia, 
& diſtans viginti præter propter milliaria 
% A Leuwurdia, nitidi ſatis et bene mu- 
2 2 hujus provinciæ urbe prima. 
Hinc tendimus ad Groningam, e demum 
4. oper arenofas 3 regiones, per 
5 que 
Maeſtricht, Bois le. Duc, Dordrecht, and continued 
dur journey to that celebrated emporium Rotterdam. 
We paſſed through the city of Delft, the Hague, a 
very ſplendid village, the cities of Leyden and Haerlem, 
to the moſt noble of the Dutch cities Amſterdam. 
Having taken a view of it, we failed through the ftrait 


'* Commonly called Dee Zuyder Zee, to a town called by 


the Dutch Worcum, in Weſtfrieſland, diſtant about 
twenty miles from Leuwarden, the firſt city of this . | 
W r neat and pretty well fortified. 
From this place we went to Groningen, and travel- 
ling through a e, n country, we came to 
| | _ Oldenburgh, 
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que urbem Oldenburgum, et villam unam 
© alteramque longe a ſc invieem diſſitam 
* accedimus ad liberam civitatem Bremen- 
* em, celebre ſatis emporium atque dives: | 
« hie in cella ſub templo maximo eathe- 
« drali, corpora aliquot exſiceata, (humana 
* intellige), dura firmaque, naturã conſer- 
* vata, peregrinantibus oſtenduntur, nullo 
0 condimento vel arte qualibet tractata, ſed 
* meri que cellæ inſit virtute conſerva- 
* trice; eſt locus non admodum profundus, 
et ex uno latere vento perflabilis, ſicea 
* eſt admodum, tota quippe circumeirca 
« regio arenoſa eſt, Sed licet plurime 
EC aliæ ſunt | ſub codem. templo hujuſmodi 

* eee 


Oldenburgh, and paſſing through ſeveral villages « a good 
diſtance one from another, we came to Bremen, afree city, 
a great emporium, and wealthy: here they ſhew to travel- - 
lers, in a cellar under the great cathedral church, ſome 
human bodies, dried, hard and firm, preſerved by nature, 
and the mere antiputreſcent quality of the cavern, with- 
cout any preparation or affiſtance from art whatever. The 
place is not very deep, is expoſed to the wind on one ſide, 
and exceedingly dry, as the whole country round about 


is ſandy. But, although there are ſimilar caverns under 


the 1 church, and alſo under other neighbouring 
3 e churches, 
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„ cavern, et etiam ſub aliis et vicinis 
£ EE; templis, nulla adhuc invenitur quæ eddem 
, dote potitur. Corpora circa duode- 
% cem habent integra, ex quibus unum 
* ducentos circiter annos habet; alterum, 
s centum et quinquaginta, reliqua, diverſa- 
s rum ætatum et temporum;ʒ penitus ex 
c ſucca vid ntur et levia, firma tamen adeo 
ut impoſita ſub capite manu totum EOr- 
pus abſque minima flexura facile poſſis 
66) erigere. Magnam nitri copiam cauſam 
„ eſſe àſſerunt incolæ, quod in tanta 
% quantitate © erui poteſt, ut ſingulæ 
eenlibte terræ hujus cavernæ exhibent 
<< uncias duas nitri puriſſimi = n Ig 


** 


8110 LT 
churches, none has yet been found, that poſſeſſes the 
ſame virtue. There are twelve whole bodies compleat, 
one of which is about two hundred years old; another, | 
one hundred and fifty; the reſt are of different ages: 
they ſeem perſectly dry and light; but ſo firm, that, 
placing the hand under the chin, one may eaſily raiſe uß 
the whole body, without the leaſt flexure in any part. 
The inhabitants ſay, that the great quantity of nitre is 
the cauſe of theſe phænomena, which may be dug up in 


ſuch plenty, that every pound weight of the earth of 
| this c cavern contains two ounces of the pureſt nitre. 


5 WF, ry Since more fully cailarged upon by Wraxall, 
rl his T ravels. | 


This 
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This epiſtle contains reflections equally: 
pertinent and ingenious, on the manners of, 
the people whom he viſited ; and concludes 
with juſt-and animated praiſes of mental 
liberty, and the moſt cordial POE f 
kamen for his correſpondent. 

After this excurſion on the Contiaant; he 
| 8 to London, and took up his reſi- 
dence in Gracechurch Street; we may 
therefore date the commencement of his: 
practice in the year 1740, for though he; 
graduated in 1736, the intermediate time 
was chiefly employed in attending the 
hoſpitals, and laying that foundation, upon 
which was afterwards to be raiſed a diſtin- 
guiſhed ſuperſtructure. . His Theſis," as it 
was never before the preſent time tranſlated 
into Engliſh, with all the merit it certainly, 
poſſeſſes, could not excite the public at- 
tention, or acquire popular approbation, 
and conſequently could not materially; con- 
tribute to extend his reputation: the ſame 
might be admitted reſpecting his Re- 

marks on the neutral Salts of Plants, and 
© on Terra Foliata Tartari, publiſhed in 
the fame year in the Edinburgh Medical Eſ- 

'3 OE 


eaten DES 
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 fays, as ſubjects , reſtried to me- 
dical diſquiſition, 155 
In 1744, his * Eſfay on che C . of 
Amber, and his Obſervations on the 
Manna Perſicum, were inſerted in the 


| Philoſophical Tranſactions: and likewiſe, 
in 1745; his Letter to Dr. Mead, and 
his + Qbſeryations on a Caſe of recovering 


4 Man dead in Appearance.” In the ſub- 
ſequent year he was admitted a licentiate of 
the Royal College of Phyſicians, 

Mien of great talents do not al ways em= 
ploy them on temporary or popular ſub- 
jets; but on the other hand, their works, 
like the precious metals, are nof injured 
by their antiquity : the preceding” per- 
formances were rather ſolid than brilliant; 
calculated rather to enſure future reputation 
than preſent emolument, and will be read 
now with as much pleaſure as when they 
were firſt publiſhed. What he endeavoured 
to prove, to illuſtrate and enforce, reſpect- 


ing the recovery of drowned perſons, has 


been ſince attempted in moſt maritime ſtates 
of Europe; and he enjoyed the pleaſure of 


weint to ſee thoſe rules 1 with ſuc- 
| | ceſs 


IC 
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ceſs in this metropolis, by the ardour of 
Dr. Hawes and others, which upwards of 
thirty years before he had recommended by 
his pen. To whatever merit theſe Obſer- 
vations were juſtly entitled, the ſubject at 
that time excited no popular attention, 
though ſince proſecuted with a zeal that 
does honour to humanity; it could not, 
therefore, have contributed, in any conſider- 


able degree, to elevate his character; yet at 


this time he had acquired a large ſhare of 
employment in his profeſſion, and his 
emoluments were then ſuperior to What 
many phyſicians of long ſtanding at this 
time can boaſt. He was ever averſe from 
ſpeaking of the pecuniary emoluments of 
his profeſſion; and excepting what he in- 
timated in the preſent inſtance, he never, 
to my recollection, mentioned the ſubject; 
and upon this occaſion it was collected from 
collateral circumſtances, and not from im- 
mediate information. Nothing hurt his 
7 feelings more, than eſtimating the profeſſion 
of phyſic by its lucrative advantages; the 
art of healing, he conſidered in that ſacred 
point of view, which connected it with a 
conicientious principle of action. My 


WS - 4 ..< only 
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„ only wiſh,” he declares, . was to do 
what little buſineſs might fall to my 
< "ſhare, as well as poſſible; and to baniſſi 
« all thoughts of practiſing phyſic as a 
% money-getting trade, with the ſame ſoli- 
e citude, as I would the ſuggeſtions of 
vice or intemperance *. And when 
the ſucceſs of his practice had mide him ta 


the ſummit of reputation and emolument, 


he ſeemed actuated by the ſame ſentiment. 
J endeavour, ſays this conſcientious 


phyſician, to follow my buſineſs, becauſe 


tc it is my duty, rather than my intereſt ; 
the laſt is inſeparable from a juſt diſ- 
charge of duty, but I have ever wiſhed 

4 to look at the profits in the laſt place, 
and this wiſh: has attended me ever ſince 
% my beginning Ps - A 

If this language is bee to the- man 
of the world, it is at leaſt worthy of a man 
of principle; and no phyfician will be 
Worſe for its peruſal or imitation, nor of 
what he afterwards communicated upon 
the ſame ſubject. *.1- wiſhed at n 578 


| * 


* Letter to the Editor, dated Lea-hall, anno 7769. : 
'4 Ditto, dated anno 1770. e 
| “ ſetting 
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egi ſorting: out, he obſerves, I withed 
«moſt fervently, and I endeavour after it 
6 ſtill, to do the buſineſs that occurred, 
« with all the diligence” I could, as a 
e preſent duty, and endeavoured to ephals. 
„ every riſing idea of its conſequences ; 
«© knowing moſt aſſuredly that there was a 
4 hand, which could eafily overthrow every 
„ purſuit of this kind, and baffle every 
«6, attempt, either to acquire fame or wealth. 
And with a great degree of gratitude, 1 
«look back to the gracious ſecret pre- 
“ ſerver, that kept my mind more atten- 
„tive to the diſcharge of my preſent 
6 anxious care for thoſe 'T viſited; than 
C either to the profits or the credit reſult- - 
ing from it: and I am ſure, to be kept | 
* under ſuch a circumſcribed: unaſpiring 
_ «© temper of mind, doing every thing with 
«diligence, humility, and as in the fight of 
the God of healing, frees the mind from 
„much unavailing diſtreſs, and conſe- 
an diſappointment *. F FOIA 
There are many incidental circumſtances | 
which tend 4 to introduce" A 3 into 


\ 4 L : & i 


'* Letter t the Editor, dated Laa, anno 1773. 
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practice, independent of any intrinſic merit, 
and religious profeſſion is not one of the 
leaſt: whoever acquires. the foremoſt repu- 
tation with the leaders of a ſe, is by 
them naturally conſidered and proclaimed 
as the firſt of the medical profeſſion at 
large; but as there were two phyſicians of 
the fame religious ſentiments with Dr. Fo- 
'THERGILL, previouſly ſettled in the metro- 
polis, his early reputation could not be de- 
duced from his religion; neither could family 
connexion operate in a ſtronger manner, 
becauſe the reſidence of his relations was 
principally in the north of England. What- 
ever reputation is acquired, unconnected 
with literature or medical ſkill, is preca- 
rious at all times: if patients are not cured; 
if ſucceſs does not follow practice; a ſpe- 
cious importance acquired or ſupported by 
partial or ſuperficial pretences, is ſeldom 
permanent. In concerns of ſuch magnitude, 
E where health and life are at ſtake, partial 
gattachments will vaniſh, and a conviction 
5 of ſuperior fagacity and ſkill will at length 
predominate. Whether we conſider Dr. 
3  FoTHnERGILL's early acquiſition of repu- 
I tation, or its future accumulation, we 
| 21 cannot 


* 


* 
1. 
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cannot heſitate to aſcribe it to his ſuperior 
merit, or to that ſingular combination of 
vigorous powers of mind, and chaſte in- 
tegrity of manners, which for a ſeries of 
years conciliated the affections, and claimed 
the unreſerved confidence, of the publie. - 77 


5 — Be ef voces, 22 hunc lar 


 dolorem _ : 
7 , er nagnam marks 1 ar 
„„ Honk“. 


Highly flattering as his ſucceſs muſt | 
have been, at this early period, it bore 
very little proportion to that blaze of cha- 
racter which ſucceeded his Account of 
« the Sore Throat attended with Ulcers,” 
publiſhed in 1748, and fince deſervedly 
tranſlated into every European language. 
Not long before this time, the diſeaſe 
Wjzich he now elucidated, in its general 

- havock in London, had ſwept away indiſ- 
criminately, the hopes of ſome noble 
families, and particularly the two. > ſons of 


bs The pow'r of words, and nating ſounds, appeaſe 
The raging pain, and leſſen the diſeaſme. 
| 3 RANCIS. | 


the 
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at. a ee and ſucceſsful treatment of ſo: 

able and fatal a diſeaſe, was criti- 
cally fortunate for the public, as well as for 
the author. Medical eſſays which promiſe 
improvements in the art of healing, are 
uſually offered to the public in a ſtate of 
imperfection, as long and repeated experi- 
ment is requiſite to mature the offspring of 
a luxuriant genius; but this performance 


Was exempted from the imbecillity of a 


haſty birth, and the revolution it produced 
in the treatment of this diſeaſe, has obtained 
the ſanction, of the ableſt phyſicians from 
that period to the preſent time, with leſs 


deviation perhaps, than has attended, the 


management of any other acute diſorder. 
As the alarm among perſons of faſhion, 


1 long ſubſiſted, the Dottor's reputation, 


rapidly increaſed. Whoever aſtoniſhes the 


public with new. diſcoveries upon any; po- 


pular diſeaſe, the reputation of ſagacity in 
every other, will be annexed. He was now 
introduced into the firſt families in the 
metropolis; and he was rarely ever employ- 


at ed, 


— 
ä 


, brother to the late | 
duke of Newcaſtle,” and had hence excited 
very general alarm; the diſcovery therefore 
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. e in een he 1 for 
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analog vides iS 


jo practice familiarized by long habit, 
will encounter eee, or if truth is 


* the feds: of avg? rue on all: fides 
3 with detraction; ; the diſoovery is antici- 


pated by ſome previous | deſcription, or 
' vague ſuggeſtion, which at the time painetl 
no influence, nor deſerved any attention. 


Such inſinuations have been urged againſt 
the merits of the preſent performance, 
upon ſuch a foundation indeed as does not 


deſerve the trouble of refutation. The very 
general and almoſt invariable attribution of 
the diſcovery to Dr. ForHERGILL, by his 
contemporaries, weighs with me much more 
forcibly, than the light ſuggeſtion, that 
a phyſician had previouſly found out the 
diſeaſe, its ſymptoms and its cure, in 
writers, which are themſelves obſcure. 
Nobody could doubt the ſagacity of Dr. 
Letherland; but beyond the obligation 
which Dr. For RHEROIILL has candidly ac- 
knowledged to him, I ſee no reaſon to 
detract from the merit of the latter, who 

k uniformly, 


revolt at any unwo 997 
Had Dr. ForRERNOIII's Account of the 
| Sore Throat been merely a publication of 
dodrines previouſly known and adopted, 
ſuch a plagiariſm muſt have been notorious 
to every medical man in the city; and the 
performance which announced a ſuppoſed 


n 22 A 


of it as his own production; and witho: 


the conſciouſneſs of deſert, no perſon that 
knew him, could be ignorant, that his 


ty and his integrity would equally 
hy plagiariſm. 


diſcovery, woula have met with general 


of retirement; and the laſt enabled him to 


effect it, as far as a phyſician in extenſive 
practice could command moments of lei- 


ſure. The natural bias of the mind is moſt 
apt to ſhew itſelf in a ſtate of independence, 


when unreſtrained by exterior concerns: in 


an active and multifarious genius, with 


which the Doctor was endowed, it would 
be difficult to aſcertain his warmeſt excite- | 


ments : : 


_ contempt, inſtead of that eclat which it 
conferred upon the writer, and which ſud- 
denly ſwelled the current of his buſineſs, 
and conſequently of his emolument : the 
\ firſt induced him to ſeek for ſome moments 


I 


IM 


ways the moſt competent judges of the 
cuique voluptas; actions conftitute a more 


Jon For HEN II I, M. D. xxxi 
ments: individuals themſelves are not al- 


certain criterion, and by this ſtandard we 


may conclude, that he did not make a falſe 
_ eſtimate of his own propenſities; as long 


before he was able to command that lei- 
ſure which he never choſe to allow him« 


ſelf, he obſerved, that chemiſtry and 


* natural hiſtory would be his entertain- 
« ments, were he wholly at leiſure; he 


© could not, however, loſe fight of the 


© cui bono, in any reſearches : there is 


« ſtill room enough for diſcoveries ; many 


« points that we believe, rather than 
„ know ; and ſome of theſe he could wiſh 


e to determine by experiments *.“ 


In thoſe departments of ſcience, where 
fact alone depends upon the reſult of ex- 


periment, that leiſure, that ſedulous per- 
ſeverance is demanded, which is incom- 


patible with the ſudden and unexpected 
avocations of a phyſician. In chemiſtry, 
where demonſtration has Rh? vague 


* Letter to Dr, Cuming, dated London, anno 
"=O | 


8 


hypotheſis, 
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hypotheſis; this ſtudious attention is par- 


fore, the Doctor's propenſity to chemical 


reſearches might have been, the practice of 
medicine, and a judicious mode of pre- 
ſoribing, were not calculated to amplify its 


boundaries: this departmen t of ſcience was 
not then either ſo generally or ſo ſucceſsfully 


cultivated: Hales, and other philoſophers, 
had laid down a wide field for inveſtigation, 
and experiments have been ſince multiplied, 


more particularly relative to medicine, diet, 
and the animal œconOmy. The Air which we 


breathe, as one homogeneous fluid, was now- 


analyzed by new experiments in the North; 
but it was reſerved for a Prieſtley to de- 
velope the Aerial Sy/tem, to embody ſhades 


inviſible to former ages, and place them 


in ſyſtematic light: but long before this 
period of aſtoniſhing elucidation of air, Dr. 
FoTHERGILL had ſuggeſted experiments 


upon this really heterogeneous fluid: fo 


early, as 1744 he communicated 10 his 


friend Dr. Cuming “, not only his, doubts 


reſpecting the real contents of the air, but 


„ * 


Letter dated London, anno 1744. 3 


quiſite: however ſtrong there; 


8 
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the proceſs of experiment he meant to inſti- 
tute. How far he purſued a deſign ſo wor- 
thy of an ingenious mind, I am unecertain; 
but the ſtate of his health, which he after= 
wards introduces as an obſtacle to his pur- 
ſuit, and the encreaſe of various avocations, 


Probably terminated theſe enquiries. The 


method he propoſed to adopt, he thus de- 
ſcribes: I have ordered ſome large glaſs 
bells to be made, but of a more conical 
cc figure, capable of holding ſeveral gal- 
« lons: theſe in warm weather will be placed 
* upon proper ſupports, the apex loweſt, 
ce the broad open baſe above: the coldeſt 
% water will be poured into them, and 
rendered ſtill colder by ſal ammoniac 
cc and fal communis ; on the outſide, the 
7 moiſture of the air will be condenſed in 
« large quantities, and afterwards ſubjected; 
* to chemical analyſis.” | | 
Although a natural bias for experiment, 
does not now appear in many inſtances of. 
his chemical inveſtigations, yet it obvi- 
ouſly pervaded | the whole compoſition of 
his preſcriptions.. It is well known, that 
the mere exterior ſurface of bodies is no 
| criterion of their component. parts, when 
8 analyzed 
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analyzed by chemical proceſſes: the moſt 


ſimple and innocent articles uſed in diet, 
conſiſt of parts, which, developed and ſepa- 
rated, become highly corroſive; culinary 


falt, applied to ſo many uſeful and dietetic 
purpoſes, contains, as well as nitre and 


common ſulphur, an acid, which is de- 


ſtructive to the hardeſt ſubſtances :.other 


combinations may be formed, of bodies 


inoffenſive and inert in their diſtinct ſtates, 


na on union, become noxious to animal 
life. Chemiſtry is hence abſolutely requi- 


fite to form a phyſician, who muſt have 


daily reference to it in his practice: yet in 


this department of medicine, phyſicians are 


not unfrequently deficient; by which com- 


poſitions have been recommended, and from 


thence combinations have reſulted, which 


the preſeriber neither propoſed nor ſuſ- 


pected. This was not the fate of Dr. 
FoTHERGILL ; there was ſuch a well-di- 


rected ſelection in all his compoſitions, as 
happily united ſimplicity, elegance, and 
utility; and as the influence of his practice 
extended, his mode of preſcription Was 
proportionally imitated in the metropolis, : 
and at 5 ſo * * that I 


DES om may 
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may hazard the aſſertion, that he princi- 
Pally contributed to bring about a revolu- 
tion, that ſubſtituted elegant ſimplicity in 
the place of multifarious and diſcordant 
compound. 7 | 

Materia Medica is that department of. 


medicine moſt immediately allied to natu- 


ral hiſtory, and to which he had devoted 
no little attention ; having collected a 
cabinet of materia medica, ſeldom, if ever, 
exceeded for its extent or ſelection. He 
had even encouraged the idea of delivering 


1 lectures upon this entertaining and uſeful 


branch of medicine; but an encreaſe of 
employment, joined with a diffidence of his 
own abilities, which none but himſelf en- 


tertained, diverted him from this intention; - 


and his valuable collection was generouſly 
preſented to the college of Edinburgh, for 
the uſe of the public profeſſor of Materia 
Medica in that univerſity. The handmaid 


to this branch of medicine is Botany, a de- 


partment of natural hiſtory, which affords, 


the greateſt inſtruction and recreation 


with the leaſt exerciſe of the Sod” - It t.. 
therefore, well adapted to the purſuit of a 
medical man, whoſe moments of ſeclufion 


E ” ars 


— 
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are rather ſnatched from time by watchful ; 
diligence, than e from actual lei- , 


ſure. | 
As a 3 means of unbending his 


mind, and affording at the ſame time col- 
lateral advancement in the healing art, bo- = 
tany acquired his patronage. On the Surrey 


ſide of the Thames he had noticed a ſpot 


of land, the ſituation of which ſheltered it 
from the ſeverity of the north wind, and 
in the ſoil of which vegetables grew luxu- 


riantly; its vicinity was convenient, and 
its extent rendered its purchaſe eaſy, as the 


proprietor was inclined to ſell it: the price 
Was ſtipulated, and one obſtacle alone re- 


mained to make it his own; it was let to 


a tenant at will, whoſe little family ſub- : 


ſiſted on its produce, and whoſe miſery was 
inevitable, had he expelled him from this 


fruitful ſoil : the moment he was made ac- 
5 quainted | with the circumſtances of the 
family, he refuſed the offer, adding, that 


** that could never afford gratification in 
** him, which entailed miſery on another; ; 
and when he relinquiſhed this to tg 


Eden, he made the family a preſent of the 


intended  purchaſe-money, as I was in- 


a Re: 
* 6C 


1 formed | 
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) formed by a relation of the tenant, d had 


it in part confirmed by the preſent pro- 


| prietor. 


Not far diſtant from this admired ſpot, 
he had afterwards a garden &, *, Which he oc- 
caſionally viſited ; but he never furniſhed it 
with that profuſion of exotics which he 
ſince collected from every quarter of the 
globe, and introduced into his garden at 


Upton, near Stratford. The whole eſtate 


was extenſive; the ſeat was formerly called 
Rooke- hall, from the name of the perſon 
who poſſeſſed it in 1566; and in 1666, it 

deſcended to Sir Robert Smyth, from whoſe | 
family it was purchaſed, almoſt a century 
afterwards, by Admiral Elliot; and in Au- 
guſt 1762 it became the property of Dr. 
e es F. The walls of the garden 


e | incloſed 


That learned phyſician and ingenious botaniſt 


Dr. William Watſon, informed me, that a beautiful 


Acacia, formerly planted by Dr. FoTHERGILL, and 
one of the laſt remains of his horticulture there, was 
ignorantly cut down about two years ago. 


+ In the year 1762, when Dr. FoTHERGILL pur- 
chaſed of Admiral Elliot his eftate at Upton, it con- 
ſiſted of the houſe, garden, and lands adjoining, ta the 
amount of about thirty acres. 

There were at that time growing i in a part of the. 

VF garden 
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incloſed above 55 acres of land; a wind- 


ing canal, in the figure of a creſcent, nearly 
; formed 


carden called the Wilderneſs, five large Virginia cedars, 


not leſs in diameter than ten inches one with another, 
and which were probably ſome of the firſt of the kind 
planted in England. 


A year or two after, Dr. FoTHERGILL purchaſed of 


Peter Bigot, Eſq; a parcel of land, extending from 
the premiſes bought of Admiral Elliot to the Ilford 


road; and in the ſame year began the plantation along 


the ſaid road, : 

Not long after, viz. about the year 1764 or 55 he 
agreed with the proprietor of the large field called 
Lady Margaret's field, to the caſt of this new purchaſe, 
to run a ſtraight line between their reſpective grounds. 3 
the old fence being no other than a broad, ſandy. bank, 

and extremely crooked. When this Was ſettled, an 


the fence made, a plantation was begun on that fide, 


principally conſiſting of oaks of a yery uſeful kind, the 
acorns. of which were. brought from the mountainous 


parts of Portugal, and the timber is thought to be ſe- 


cond to none, in reſpect to durability. 


Likewiſe ſome Spaniſh cheſnuts, raiſed from the nuts, 


in 4 plantation upon the premiſes, 


In the garden there was a fine bay hedge ; and i in the 
Wilderneſs, one fide of which is incloſed by this hedge, | 
ſome very large laurels. Excepting theſe, a Larch, an 
Acacia, and the Virginia cedars above-mentioned, ſome | 
large Abeiles, and the fruit trees againſt the walls, there 


was not one foreign plant or ſurub in the whole garden. 
Whatever there | is in the ate or ene fields, 
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formed it into two diviſions, and opened 
occaſionally on the fight, through tlie 
branches of rare and exotic ſhrubs, that 
lined the walks on its banks. In the midſt 
of winter, when the earth was covered with 

ſhow, evergreens were clothed. in full ver- 
dure: without expoſure to the open air, a 
glaſs door from the manſion-houſe gave en 
trance into a ſuite of hot and green-houſe 
apartments of nearly 260 feet extent, con- 
taining upwards of 3, 400 diſtinct ſpecies of 
exotics, whoſe foliage wore a perpetual ver- 
dure, and formed a beautiful and ſtriking 


of this EWA were planted by Dr. e ſoon 
after theſe grounds came into his poſſeſſion: which eir- 

cumſtance is here mentioned for no other purpoſe, but 
that if this memorial ſhould be preſerved, it may be 
known to a ſucceeding generation, what Progreſs the 
ſeveral ſhrubs and trees have made. 
Some of the trees were not leſs than fifteen feet high 
when they were planted ; eſpecially thoſe on the welt 
fide of the field adjoining to the garden. 

The large trees, among which are many rare oaks, 
were brought out of the firſt great nurſery of North 
American trees in England at Fulham, belonging to 
—— Gray, an eminent gardener; and the firſt who, 
being affiſted by Peter Collinſon, Mark Cateſby, and 
other curious collectors, ſupplied Engng with the ve- 
getable treaſures of America, 
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contraſt to the ſhrivelled natives of coldep 


regions. In the open ground, with the 
returning ſummer, about 3. diſtinct 


ſpecies of plants and ſhrubs vied in verdure 
with the natives of Aſia and Africa. It 


Was in this ſpot that a perpetual ſpring was 
Eilited Where the elegant proprietor ſome- 
times retired for a few hours, to contem- 
plate the vegetable productions of the four 


quarters: of the globe united within his 


domain; where the ſpheres ſeemed tranſ- 
poſed, and the arctic circle to He! Joined. to 
the equator®. 


Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 


Nun Frondent Alves, nunc for molſiſſimus | 


ker Fu  VireL, 


But 
The preſident of the Royal Society, who has 


 Eircumnavigated the globe, and is acquainted with moſt 
of the gardens in Europe, ſpeaks of Dr. FoTHERGILL's | 


in the following manner. 


At an expence ſeldom undertaken by an indivi- 
50 dual, and with an ardour that was viſible in the 
96 whole of his conduct, he procured from all parts of 


40 the world a great number of the rareſt plants, and 


r. protected them in the ampleſt buildings which this | 


60 or any other country has ſeen. He liberally propoſed 
56 rewards to thoſe, whoſe circumſtances and ſituations 


in life _ them opportupitios of bringing hither ; 


5 plants 


1 


8 
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But i in the midſt of this enchanting c come 
bination of nature, he never loſt fight of 
the cui Bono: I theſe, as in every other 

EY * purſuit, 


: * 


0 ents which might be 8 Bee” probably 
$ uſeful to this country, or her colonies; ; and as libe- 


& rally paid theſe rewards to all that ſerved him, If 


ec the troubles of war had permitted, we ſhould have. 


& had the cortex Winteranus, &c. &c. introduced by 
ve his means into this country; and alſo the bread fruit, ; 
4c mangaſteen, &c. into the Weſt Indies. For each of 


s theſe, and many others, he had fixed a proper pre- 
„ mium. In conjunction with the Earl of Tankerville, 


« Dr. Pitcairn, and myſelf, he ſent over a perſon to 
Africa, who is ftill employed upon the coaſt of that | 


8 
* 


6 country, for the purpoſe of collecting ban and 


£5 ſpecimens. 

6 Thoſe whoſe gratitude for reſtored health besten 
« them to do what was acceptable to their benefactor, 
ee were always informed by him that preſents of rare 
« plants .chiefly attracted his attention, and would be 
e more acceptable to him than the moſt generous fees. 


„How many unhappy men, enervated by the effects of 


& hot climates, where their connections had placed them, | 
4 found health on their return home at a _—_y pur- | 
6 chaſe ! 

„What an infinite number of 8 he obtainel by 


4 theſe means, the large collection of drawings he left 
„ behind will amply teſtify ; and that they were equal- 
b led by nothing but royal munificence, at this time 
largely beſtowed upon the hotanic gardens at Kew. 


fs In my opinion, no other garden in Europe, royal, 
* 66 ; 
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xlii Some Account of the, late 


25 putſuit, he had always in view the en» 
« largement. and elevation of his own heart; 
3 having formed early habitudes of reli- 


bp * Sious reference, from the diſplay of di- 


10 vine power and wiſdom in the beauty, 
e the order, and the harmony of external 


2 things, to the glory of their Almighty 


Former. From the influences of theſe 
72 habitudes, his mind was always preſerved 


* 


Ku in a diſengaged and independent ſtate, 


«enjoying, but yet adoring *.“ 
In the cee cultiyation of ay; den 
— $434 4-þ 
Ward. a ſubject, had nearly ſo many ſcarce and. valus 
05 able plants. 

That ſcience might not fulker ; A Joſh; when a plant 


. he. had cultivated ſhould die, he liberally paid. the 


<&. beſt artiſt the country afforded to draw. the new 
ones as they came to perfection; and ſo numerous 
<<: were they at laſt, that he found it neceſſary to em- 
e ploy.more artiſts than one, in order to keep. pace 


, with their increaſe. His garden was known all over 


Europe, and foreigners of all ranks aſked, when they 


came hither, permiſſion to ſee it; of which Dr. So- 
«© Jander and myſelf are ſufficient witneſſes, from the 
. many applications that have been made through us 
for that permiſſion.” Sir Joſeph Banks's Note in 


Dr. Thompſon's Memoirs of Dr. F OTHERGILL, p. 37. 
Pr. Hird's Affectionate Tribute to o the Ny” of 


| Dr: FoTHERGILL, p. 13. 


8 7 ITS 3 partments 
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5 partments of natural hiſtory, expence is 
often laviſhed without benefit either to the 
collector or to the public, where the object 
is rather to gratify curioſity than to aug! 
ment and diffuſe knowledge: in the enjoy- 
ment of horticulture, the mind that was 
elevated to ſublime contemplation, could 
not be reſtrained by the partial motive of a 
mere collector; and he that in his purſuits 
enlarges his ſpeculation to the cui bono, will 
never want ample occaſions, of promoting 
general good, in the ſtudy of vegetable na- 
ture, which teems with ſo many bleſſings 
to mankind: whoever conſiders the impor- 
tance of clothing, of houſehold furniture, 
and of his daily bread, cannot but view it 
as one of the moſt uſeful, and conſequently 
one of the moſt rational purſuits of an en- 
lightened underſtanding. Of this we ſhall 
be convinced, if we reflect what benefit 
would accrue to mankind, could another 
dietetic article like the common potatoe be. 
diſcovered! How great a benefactor to his 
fellow- creatures would that man prove, who 
| ſhould find out another grain like wheat, 
or pulſe like the common pea or an arti- | 
cle of clothin 8 and manufacture ſuperior to 
cotton 
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liy Some Account of the late 


cotton or flax !—Such conſiderations in- 5 
fluenced Dr: FornzrGILL ; and where he 


could not produce objects of equal i impor- 
tance, "he exerted himſelf to accompliſh 
others of leſs, yet of great public utility. 


5 What he effected, and what he contributed 


fo do; would fill a volume, were a grateful 
biographer to enlarge upon them: he 


pointed out what would ſuit different ſoils, 


and formed A balance in the productions of 
the globe: from America he received vari- 
ous ſpecies of catalpas, kalmias, magnolias, 


firs, oaks, maples, and other valuable pro- 
ductions, which became denizens of his 


domain, ſome of them capable of being ap- 


| plied to the moſt uſeful purpoſes of timber; 


and, in return, he tranſported green and 


| bohea teas from 8 garden at Upton, 


to the ſouthern part of that great conti- 
nent, now riſing into an independent 
empire: he endeavoured to improve the 
growth and quality of coffee in the Weſt 


India iſlands; the Bamboo cane (Arundo 


Bambos) calculated for various domeſtic 


n e procured from China, and pur- 


poſed to tranſplant it to our iſlands ſituated 
within the tropics. The laſt time I was 
. with 


3 


Joun FOTHERGILL, M. D. lv 


with him at Upton, I introduced Governor 
Nugent, who deſervedly poſſeſſed the chief 
adminiſtration of Tortola, to whom he ex 
preſſed the pleaſure he ſhould experience in 
being the means of furniſhing the Carib- 


bean Archipelago with this uſeful Aſiatic; 


the very ſhoots of which were marked fs 


this deſign. The elegant, vegetable i is now 


in my poſſeſſion ; and I recolle& with grate- 


ful pleaſure, as often as I ſee it, the wiſh 


of its former proprietor, hoping, when the 
tumult of war ſhall have ſubſided, to carry 
his deſign into. execution *. 

The Nutmeg- tree now dear in. os 
Ifle of France, and Clove-trees have been 
tranſplanted from thence to Cayenne . The 


true Cinnamon i is a tree we have not hitherto 


been able to cultivate out of Aſia, thou gh the 


Doctor uſed many endeavours to introduce it. 


into our Weſt India colonies. The Canella 
cinnamomæa I had from his garden, and the 


* Since I nes the he City. 1 ks been 


informed that the Bamboo cane has been tranſplanted 


to Jamaica, where it thrives luxuriouſly, and-has been. 
already applied to many uſeful purpoſes. 


+ Dr. Juſſieu obligingly informed me, by Buse of 
the circumſtances reſpecting the nutmeg and clove 
trees 8 | 
. 5 u 


i Som AccounT of the Le 


true cinnamon-tree would have arrived here 
in health, had not the alarm of an enemy's 
ſhip induced my friend to throw it over- 
board, with other articles deſigned as a pre- 
ſent: the war, however, may ultimately 
extend the cultivation of theſe exotics, 
which, like the inhabitants of a ſeraglio, 
are cautiouſly excluded from the eye of 
firangers __ 7 
Intent as he was to promote fo many 
articles of commerce, manufacture, and | 
convenience, he could not loſe ſight of 
thoſe departments of natural hiſtory, which 
were more immediately connected with 
medicine, in order to aſcertain the know- 
ledge of what was alrezdy acquired, and to 
expand it by experiment where deficient. 
Though he was not the firſt who admi- 
niſtered Hemlock internally, he was the 
firſt who accurately diſcriminated its vir- 
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1. 1 am indebted to Dr. Vicq N and Dr. De 
Juſſieu, for information on this ſubject, that Cinnamon 
has been tranſplanted to the French Weſt India iſlands, 
and particularly to Guadaloupe, where it is greatly in- 
creaſed : (Le Cannelier, tranſplante depuis long temps 
dans les ifles d' Amerique, et ſur- tout a la Guadaloupe, 
sy eſt tres n It grows likewiſe in St. Vin- 
cent's. | : ” 

tues;z 


ages 


. — 
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tues : by him we were made acquainted 
with the Gummi rubrum aſtringens Ganz 
bienſe; and by his endeavours, and the 
ardour of minds ſimilar to his oWẽ n, we 
know that Terra Japonica is a vegetable ex- 
tract *; and to him and Dr. Ruſſell we are 
indebted for the flouriſhing of genuine 
Scammony F in our ſoil, as if indigenous 


to it. He attempted to procure the tree : 
wor affords the Peruvian bark by and is 5 
5 * Since Dr. Fornaxcn. 8 deceaſe, I have 1 „ 
I ſeeds of the true mimoſa Japonica, or tree producing N | 
= terra Japonica, and have diſtributed portions of them 
3 to ſeveral. eminent botaniſts in different parts of Europe, 
4 as wel] as placed ſome in my hot-houſe at Grove-hill;- : 


They were ſent by Dr. Kerr, an  ingonicus phyſigian- 
1 reſident at Calcutta. 3 
3 >; Df. Fogo oe, chat with ws ſmall 
L trouble Dr. Ruflell ſucceeded in procuring us the ſeeds 
4 of the true ſcammony. They were raiſed by my two 
L 1 | botanical friends, the late Peter Collinſon, and the i Ws. 
; defatigable James Gordon. Seeds were likewiſe ſent 
over to the ſoutheru colonies of America, in hopes 
that i in a ſimilar ſoit: and latitude, in ſome future time 
we might from thence have this valuable drug unadul- 
tetated. LIE of Dr. RvssELL, p E 


2 He likewiſe offered a premium of one ' hundred 
pounds each to two .captains of ſhips, for à plant in 
vegetation of the true Winter s bark, ( Winterana ar aro- 
matica. 0 | : 


ſaid 


— Dr 2—U— — — —-— s 
2 : 
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ſaid to have at length ſo far ſucceeded, as 
to have had one plant in his garden, but 
which I believe died with its poſſeſſor. 
This invaluable tree, which is ſo common 
in Peru and Chili, would doubtleſs thrive 


on the North American continent, and in 
the larger Weſt India iſlands; it is perhaps 
already indigenous to the mountains of Ja- 


a ; and by ſucceſſive endeavours it 
may hereafter be cultivated in the colonies 
of different European ſtates : we have ſeen 
in how ſhort a period of time the true Rhu- 
barb (Rheum palmatum) has been natu- 
ralized to our ſoil, furniſhing us at home 
with ſo important an acquiſition to the 
Materia Medica. If we have not already 


cultivated it fo ſucceſsfully as to rival the 


ed it is at leaſt 9 equal in medi- 


*A friend of Dr. Clarke? 8, of 7 ee I 
Roberts) has lately found a ſpecies of the Cinchona 
with racemoſe flowers, very ſimilar to thoſe of the Cin- 
chona Carribæa of Jaquin and Linnæus, and to the 
Cinchona Jamaicenſis of Dr. Wright, deſcribed in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. Ixvii. p. 504. In the 


Near 1781, a periodical publication, entitled the Ja- 
maica Magazine, commenced ; and in the third, fourth, 


and fifth numbers, the Jamaica Cinchona | is particularly. 


deſcribed. a 
cinal 
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. eital qualities ; and future experiments 
may enable us to ſupply all our on con- 
ſumption. Much depends upon the nature 
of the foil, and much upon the 1 manner of 
drying the root after it has been taken up: : 
to promote its growth, and the improve- 
ment of its quality, Dr. FornendiLL | 
carefully exerted himſelf; and his directions 
| reſpecting the method of drying it, I ſhall 
give. in his own Words: There is one cir= 
« cumſtance, relative to the drying of this- 
4. root, that 1 hive long thought of, and if 
<<- not practiſed, would recommend to thoſe 

„ ho cultivate this article. 

e large holes which we commonly 
«© meet with in the Turkey Rhubarb, are 
not the effect of accident, but deſign: | 
20 2 are abſolutely neceſſary'; for by 
1 opening a paſſage for the air to the cen- 
«ter of theſe pieces, they not only dry. 
« ſoonery but retain. their colour, and per- 
* „ haps their medicinal virtues, the better. 
After having waſhed, and cut the root 
or. into large pieces, let a large hole be 
161 bored through the center with ſome in- 
28 ai drudent that makes a large excavation. 
Let a — of well- dried ruſhes, or ſtraw, 
0 ) i as 


"a bam, Ach v pr of tbe ht 
| 40 AS large 8 AS as the cavity will receiye, be i In- 


7 


= 109 tly draw N through it: * 1 Will Pre- 
KY AED, Ent. the, drying. I ot fr BAR ontractiy "= 
« whilſt the, x porous rope _ the air to 

15 paſs through, and carry off the central 
. moiſture. .. Several. pieces map be hung 


| « up "together, taking care that they Wo 
* not come into contact „ and I. chou! 
« thigk (though experi zuſt deter- 
* mine this). chat it would be beſt to take 
% up the roots, when the leaves early i in 
. autumn die away, rather than in the. 
4 ſpring : they will be leſs ſucculent in. 


as autumn, but their Peer w be mots 
vg active ng 4 fene pus 71 * 


1 . to r. Palomar of Bath. PR is, 
However, highly indebted to the amiable Dr. Hope, 
profeſſor of botany in the college of Edinburgh., for his 
introduction of Rhubard into theſe Eipgdoms. a See 
Philoſ. Tranfa& art. xxxii. vol. Iv. ann. 1965. This 
diſtinguiſhed profeſſor informs me , that he is of opi- 
nion, and his opinion on ſuch a ſubject no one wil! 
doubt, that the Rheum Palmatum is the fame with the 
Ruſfian, v which formerly! was called the Turkey Rhubarb; 
and differs ſo much in its ſenſible qualities from the 
China Rhubarb, as to induce him to think with Sit Jo- 


0 cid Banks that they are different ſpecies.” The farina 


2 Lauer to the Editor, dated Nov. 18, #786, 4,7 Lg 


Foun Fo Tao = M. D 11 
A man of ſeienee, confined | nt local 
 ptaloſiiont, like the practice of phyfic, which 
occupies! the moſt precious moments of 

time: may ſuggeſt more to others, than he 
can himſelf have an opportunity to effect; 
but, like the genial rays of the ſun, his in- 
fluence: may extend to the moſt remote 
Wen ns the ee 80 thus it was 


| 0 it TH 4 By 

of one 1 e oi_es a the ſeeds of 8 and 

thereby produces high-bred plants, which hitherto have 

nbt produced fertile ſeeds in the botanic gardens 5 in 

Scotland, where the experiment has been made. | 
At firſt,“ obſerves the profeſſor, „depending on 


© the information received from books, we kept the 


*© root. ten or twelve years in the ground, and thought 
< that the longer we kept it ſo, the better quality 
< would tlie Rhubarb poſſeſs; but experience has taught 
e us, that the root ſhould not remain above four years 
in the ground. The Rhubarb of this country is 
e equal in quality to the beſt Ruſſian. As there is now 
e ſcarcely a garden in Scotland without a Rhubarb plant 
© in it, the conſumption-of the foreign Rhubarb is con- 
1 ſiderably ama un 4 an ee is 2 
« to Lenden 

The late Earl of Hopatoun: e fome ipterefing 

bs diſcoveries reſpecting i its cultivation, and the tas 5 
1 Hen Athol had very large plantations of it. 
Sir Alexander Diel early received a n | 
& © fannie Arts in London, fot producing! 
on the largeſt n of wel- dried rhabath.) ein ade 


bus d 5 5 that 


m Some Ac COUNT f the: late 
that Dr. ForuxxeizL promoted the ifl- 
veſtigation of Nature, and excited engquiries i 
after her curious productions, as far as na- 
vigation and commerce had diffuſed arts 
and ſeiences. Men of more genius than 
fortune found in him a liberal patron; he 
contributed to ſupport them while they ex- 
| plored diſtant regions, and amply-rewarded 
their diſcoveries. As he ſtudied moſt depart- 
ments of natural hĩiſtory, as he patronized its 
ingenious cultivators, he neceſſarily became 
| poſſeſſed, of a valuable collection of its rare 
objects: next to the Ducheſs of Portland, 
he had the beſt cabinet of Shells in the 
kingdom“; his collection of Ores and Mi- 
I nerals, dug out of different parts of the 
| he were diſtinguiſhed, for their rarity 
aden ken, ow their Ren} ww, wipe preg 


wot i 3t* S enn 21 


1 


2 5 Abe reality of Dr. Joint s genius ths 
remarkable: Few were acquainted with his accurate 
knowledge of Conchology, for he made no oſtenta- 
tion of it, and yet Da Coſta is indebted to him for 
many important remarks in his ingenious Hiſtory of 
Shells," and for moſt of the notes with which it is en- 
larged and improved. The MS.” notes; in Dr. o-. 
PHERGILL's writing, were preſented to me by Da Cofta 2 
himſelf, with a modeſty whick refleRs mn, credit 
upon this eminent naturaliſ. 


7500 8 b 1 


* 
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and Animals, che gratitude of thoſe he had 
patronized furniſhed” Him with a curious 
variety: : in the ſame manner he became 
poſſeſſed of an elegant cabinet of Inſects, 
which was greatly enlarged by the exertions 
of the ingenious Smeathman. His Corals, 
from whence Ellis, that indefatiguble-and 
microſcopical naturaliſt, delineated his 1 . 
tem, and created a new ſpecies of animal 
beings, was the foremoſt in Europe #5 
Thoſe objects of nature, which Were too 
bulky to tranſport, or too peri hable to 
preſerve, be ordered to be delineated by the - 
pencil of artiſts, that he might give bread 
to a ſet of ingenious men, whom he wiſhed, 
to partake of his beneficence, whilſt he ra- 
tionally gratified his own taſte,” and en- 
larged the boundaries of the knowledge of. 
nature: of ſuch elegant ſpecimens, whoſe: 
value is difficult to eſtimate, he did not 
poſſeſs leſs than twelve hundred -; and his 
collection of r e 1 which included 


. Theſe wy RR curious ; ſubjefs of anda hiſtory 
were purchaſed by Dr. Hunter for C. 1, 5%. 


+ Theſe drawings were chiefly on vellum, by Ehret, | 
Taylor, Harris, Miller, and Ann Lee, and were lately. 
I for the Empreſs of Ruſſia for 2, 300 pounds. 


4 thoſe 


thoſe purchaſed of the late John Nickolh 
formed a, treaſure in this. particular lepart 
ment, which vas perhaps inferior to none. 

eee ber is as difficult 


5 1 Hotte 
— Lam Ans _— enjoys antiquary JR 
Nichols, of the ſame; name,, though no relation of the 
deceaſed, for. the fallpwing communication, from his 

necdotes of Mr, Bowyer, not yet publiſhed, The 
tracts hinted note are e in che e in Peter” s . 
Court. 1015 

829 Mr. John Nickolls,: F. R. Jig A 88. Aa e 
Panne his father of the ſame name, a ca- 
pital mealman at. Hertford, and of Trinity pariſh,. near 
Queenhith, London. He was choſen F, A. S. Jan 17 
1740; and poſſeſſed the eſteem of 2 reſpectable Eran 
af friends,” uiho were deprived of him by a fever, at the 
abe of 347 Jan. 11, 1745. His remains were depoſited 
in the ;burial-ground gt Bunhill Fields on the 16th, 
Mr. Nickolls publiſhed . Original Letters and Paper 
* of State, addreſſed to Oliver Cromwell, concerning 
*.the affairs of Great Britain, from the- year 1649 to 
46 16 ff, found among the Political Collections of Mr, 
1 5 John Mikgny .now firſt publiſhed from the Origi- 

% nels 15 z 2743, ' folio, inſcribed to Arthur Onſlow, Eſq. 


4 The originals of theſe Letters were long reſend up by 

a 9p from whom they came into the poſſeſſion .of Thomas El- 

, a perſon, who, for many years, was well acquainted with,. 

and er, by Milton. From Elwood they came to Joſeph 

| Wyeth, citizen and merchant of London; and from Wyeth's 
widow,. they.were obtained by Mr. Nickolls ; after whoſe deceaſt 


they were preſented by his father to the Society of Annie, an, 
vow, by their minutes, 
3 He 


b * 


ts commafid fate,” as” Bh f vert the 
voice of Fatt); w both 10? ſo mie 
upon «the opinibn' of the public; that Ye 
| pHyHetan who! expe cel to enſoy the former, 
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ey was the FT t xular ne of Euglit Heads h 
HE noble collextion 6f abour: 2, 000 Heads, fbur volumes 
in folio, and fix in quarto, neatly let-in (which fur- 
niſhed Mr. Ames with his valuable catalogue); came 
ſoon after his death into the library of Dr. F OTRER= 
GILL, who purchaſed i it for eighty guineas, Dr. Fo 
THERGILL parchaſed likewiſe a pretty large kei? 
of Tracts which Mr: Nickoils had picked up lin his pur- 
ſuit' of Heads, written by thoſe of his on perſuaſion 
from their firſt. appearance; which the benevolent, pol- 


32 


2 intends to o leave £0 the Meeting to. which hee 


bene Por ure | 


P34 , 


Ges chicks collections, he had overall v 18 by great 


1 Anthony Wood; In his account of E. Aſhnaote, tells us, 
66 1 his library I ſaw a large thick paper book near yard long,, 
<6 containing on every fide of the leaf two, three: or more pictures 
c or faces. of eminent perſons of, England, * elſewhere, . ptinte 
* from copper cuts, paſted on them, Which mole had wi 
great curioſity collected ; and I remember — told me, that 
bis mind was ſo cager to obtain all faces, bat wh w hey he could 
ic not get a face by itſelf, he would buy the book. tear it out, 
« paſte i it in his blank book, and write under it from whence he 
«had taken it. A üddhzable portrait this of our moderu por- 
| trait-colleQors, who have ſent; back many a volume to > the book</ 
ſcller's ſhop &ript, of its graven honours. _ A moſt noted Collector 
told a perſon at Cambridge, who © now and then ſells a head, 1 
That his own coflection muff need be large a and g6od, as Py | 
“ reſted on ſix points; z. I buy; 2. I borrow x 3; Lbeg 3: "9s 
6 exchange; I ſteal; 6. I ſell. — Mr, Aſhmole's $ 3 was . 
conſumed with the reſt k it nbrary. e £ 
& See the virulent cenſure of Mr. Rowe Mores on this ſpecies 
of collectors: Diſſertation on Engliſh F ounders, p. 85. 
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or controul the n will meet with daily, 
45 ment: to acquire popular repu- 
tation, however, there muſt be ſucceſs, ar ad 
when acquired, under the ſame circum-. 


ſtances, it muſt be continually accumulat- 


ing. Sickneſs, which is always unwel- 


come, is not reſtricted to ſtated times; and, 0 
in like manner, the leiſure of thoſe whoſe 


profeſſion-it is 0 remove it, is uncertain; 


hence it was, that Dr. ForüEROIII. never 


1410 


could command that reſpite from employ-. 
ment, which was requiſite to the relief of a. 


mind ſo inceſſantly exerted. It may be ob- 


f ſerved in general, that the future is pur- 
chaſed by the preſent: It i is not poſſible 


«to ſecure diſtant or permanent happineſs, 
but by the . ar ſome nee 


60 | gratification.” „ 


Ad que non veniunt præſentir 38 vir, by 
Nec currunt Pariter capta, et capienda vo- 
ee „„ Bi Prob. Fo 


. ah fins of ich fell alſo into che hands of Br. bf 
FoTHERGILL. The catalogue of his library, in his 
own hand-writing (including 332 volumes of tracts in 


folio, 4to. and 8vo.) i is in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Tutet,“ . 


For baffled mortals ſtill attempt in vain, 
Preſent and future bliſs at once to gain. 


Oo MESS e e F. LZwIs. 8 
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It is true, that a phyſician, of independent: 


. « their lives in WF hands 
is in my duty. ten st ni0 


Joux FoTH ILL, M. D. 


fortune, determined te indulge in leiſure, 
may refuſe the ſolicitations of his patients; 
but if there be not a principle of honour, 


which impels him to the exerciſe of his art 


when requeſted, there is of humanity; 
and this ever was a ſufficient impulſe to the 


Doctor to ſacrifice his own gratification, to 


the relief and happineſs of the ſick, and his 
health to that of his patients: this led him, 
as often as his friends requeſted him to 

contract his practice, to reply, if FT 
«« not deſert, thoſe who have once placed, b 


if I. ae it 


But in the ee there are nab 
fewer reſidents in the metropolis, and in 
proportion ſtill leſs ſickneſs; prevented, | 
therefore, as he was, by, the mutual influ. | 
ence of his fame, and of his ſenſibility, 


from the enjoyment of any relaxation at 


Upton, (whither, if he went, meſſages fre» 
quently intercepted him) he choſe to re- 
treat, for a few weeks, at this ſalubrious 
ſeaſon of the year, to Lea- Hall, in Cheſhire, 


a ſeat belonging to the Leiceſter family, 
about 18 miles from Warrington, where 


two 


e r bie brethere eres in che ng a * 
—2 hen nue Ard ſoughit this ſeclude- 
ſummers F ſpent” with him 
hang; Ad 1 ner ſpent any with more ad 5 
varithge, Men ho have ſedulouſly at- 
tended to the Profits? of trade; and Who by 
duſty and penur are enabled to retire 


— that of ens if they live; 15 


114710 themſelves; for want of early wa! 
rational cultivation of the mind; they have 
acquired one ſolitary ſordid idea, and when 
they have placed themſelves out of the en- 
Jjoyment of it, life becomes a burthen, and 
retirement painful. It was not ſo with 
Dr. ForhERxüffl; he had numeròus im- 
portant duties to diſcharge, Which inceſfant 
occupation in town had obliged im to de- 
fer: here he attempted to leſſen tlie appli- 
cations of the wealthy, who followed him 
for his advice, by refufing atty gratufty; 
they had it in their power to apply elſe- 
where: the poor he never relinquiffiec; 
and it this place of retreat he devoted: one 
day in khe week; to attend at Middlewich; - 
the next market - towyn, and to give his ad- 
— to thei without hefitition; when 
he 
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had lon anged 
his n obſervatigns;. for which. hi 


_ ed to viſit diſtant, regions, conyeyed - to him, 


Jon * F Q:T HERGLLE, M. D. li 
netimes favoured ** in- beim. the, 


plicates. of plants to Lea-b: 
revived en ene Jorticulture, Where 
lain, dormant... Here he- ge 


memory will, be reſpected, as long at 
and. ratignal. r * the Dan 


11 a. communi tior 
parts of the civilized, world: Euro 


) with, + 


whom, the. ſpirit of commerce had pros p- 


through various channels, the rare produce. 
tions which occurred in the oourſe of their 


travels. Few maritime perſons of this 
country bg had experienced, his ſalutary 
aſſiſtance; our trans- atlantic brethren in 


particular, both on the American continent 


and in the iſſands, had either immediately, 


or by their friends, been acquainted with 
proved rebellious to domeſticaid; and which. 
admitted of Wan no fm 


7 fo quently 
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quently conſulted': a and though in his late 
guage | there was a preciſion, with conciſe- 
neſs,” tliat contained much in few words, 
yet the multitude of applications with 
which he Was ſurrounded admitted of no 


leiſure, for his leiſure was only the variation 
| of uſeful employment. His domeſtic cor- 


ne ence, or conſultations within the 


kingdom, were alone ſufficiently extenſive 
for ordinary occupation; but great 4s theſe 
avocations might be, and great they cer- 
tainly were, they bore but a ſmall propor- 


tion to the time and attention conſtantly 


devoted to the Society at large, of which he 


1 was a member, and which, though united 
in principle amongſt- each other, admitted' 
of contingencies that demanded attention, 


influence, and abilities; which few men 


combined in a more ample degree than Dr. 


FoTHERGILL did, or exerted them more 


ardently upon all intereſting occaſions : at 
the ſame time, he never neglected the tender 


offices of private friendſhip i in the moſt en- 


larged and beneficent ſenſe. Among his 


familiar correſpondents, beſides his o.] n 
relations, Dr. Percival of Mancheſter, Dr. 


Falconar of Bath, Dr. Dobſon of Leverpool, 


Jenn We => 5 


Dr. Haygarth of Cheſter; Dr. Aſh of Bir- 
mingham, Dr. Anthony Fothergill late of 

Northampton, Dr. Prieſtley, Henry Zouch 
of Sandal, Dr. Johnſtone: of Kidderminſter, 

Profeſſor Hope of Edinburgh, the late 
Dr. Pemberton of Warrington, enjoyed an 
honourable place; and I may. add, that I 
conſider it as one of the moſt pleaſing 
circumſtances of my life, that I have the 
privilege of introducing myſelf in this 
diſtinguiſhed group. But among all his 
contemporaries, Cuming, the learned Dr. 
Cuming of Dorcheſter, ſhared his moſt un- 


reſtrained confidence they had been col- 


leagues at the college of Edinburgh, and 
intimate fellow-ſtudents, and parted with 
reluctance to occupy different ſtations in the 
kingdom; but their frequent communica- 
tion by writing was Interrupted only by 
death: their correſpondence was long main- 
tained in eaſy and claſſical Latin, for which 
few were better qualified than theſe twin 
friends. The departed Ruſſell, the accu- 
rate author of the Hiſtory of Aleppo, was 
their early aſſociate, and continued the chain. 
of friendſhip to the time of his deceaſe; it 
Was den that Dr. ernennt in 1 the. 


A. aſſociate 


Uli Same Accotnr if the late 

-Cuming to remove to the metropolis, to 
enter into that ſcene of buſineſs, and am- 
plitude of emolument, which his abilities 
muſt ſoon have commanded. After the 
warmeſt invitation from Dr. ForRERGIIL, 
bis Cuming*, for with this tender expreſſion 
he addreſſed him, with a calm philoſophy, 
that knew how to [eſtimate the Jummum 30 
num of life, diſintereſtedly condeſcends to 
enjoy the comparatively: private but tran- 
quil ſcenes of life, in preference to hurry 
and pecuniary advantages; a phyſician, who 
has been for a ſeries of years converſant 
with the complaints and diſtreſſes of thou- 
ſands of families, muſt neceſſarily have ac- 
quired many intimate ties. And here I may 
anten introduce a name, which, like 


* I am much cel to this Tag and PETTY 
phyſician, for numerous anecdotes of the ſubjeR of my 
biography; but with a modeſty characteriſtie of true 
greatneſs of mind, he has ſuggeſted his remarks with a 
diffidence, which I believe no one has lefs occaſion to 
plead: in one letter with which I was favoured, when 5 
ſpeaking of his deceaſed ForyzrciLL, he claflically 
eajoins me always keep in view that you are de- 
e ſeribing the magnitude, denfity, diſtance, and orbit 
« of a primary planet; and when my name is to be in- 
6 ** roduced, let me appear only as an attendant ſatellite.” 


Dr. 


8 . 1 
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Dr. FoTupRG1LL's, had long, been diſtin⸗ 
guiſhed for virtue and ample genexaliy,; 
David Barclay, a deſcendant of the great 
Apologiſt, was his boſom f gend, to Ther 
the Doctor entruſted his neareſt and deare 
concerns; and he could not have ſe | 
any nerfon. more worthy of mn confdenes 
and friendſhip Px. 2113 os 
It would be difficult to e "Die pen 
through all the various ſubjects of utility 
on which it was employed, during the 
time, which was about two months, that 
he appropriated to leiſure in his annual re- 
treat into Cheſhire: he has to my know- 
ledge wrote fix. hours ＋ i in the day ſucceſ= 
| fively, and he ſeldom wrote but for private 
information or public inſtruction; even his 
journies into the country, and his returns 
to the city, preſented ſome ſtriking obfer= 
' vations to his inquiſitive mind, that af- 
| forded improvement in agriculture, or uſe- 
ful reflections on life and manners. On 
his return from one of his lateſt excurſions 


to Lea-hall, by the way of Buxton, partly 


I am likewiſe particularly obliged to David Bar- 


clay for many very important communications 42 8. N 
ing Dr. FoTHERGILL. 321 ; 1255 


+ Letter to the . rqth W 178. 


On 


bb Some Account of rbe ure 
on account of his fiſter s health, his mais 


was here, as in every other fituation of life, 
intent on promoting ſchemes of public | 
good; he ſuggeſted the means of render- | 


ing theſe celebrated Waters more beneficial, 
by pointing out improvements in the uſe 
of them, with more eaſe and convenience 


to the patients *, and I believe they a are now 


carrying into execution. 

With North America his ee 
was extenſive +; ; his x name was dear to 
IS] 7154: + | Lo MALT | g the 


* Letter to the Editor, am October 1779. 
1 Among theſe may be enumerated the Britiſh 


Linnæus; Benjamin Franklin; Cadwallader Colden, 


formerly governor of New York ; Dr. Chalmers, of 
Charles-town; the Pembertons, of Philadelphia; and 
the late Major John Pickering, of Tortola: and 
now 1 mention him, I may be indulged | to ſhed a 


tear to his memory. He was in ety life brought : 


up to a mechanical employment, but by ſtrength of 
genius, and dint of ſelf-exertion, he acquired a com- 
petent-knowledge of Engliſh, and an extenſive acquain- 


tance with mathematics; by induſtry he became poſſeſſed 


of a large tract of uncultivated land, and by perſeve- 

rance he covered it with Canes and Cotton, and gradu- 
ally roſe to be one of the wealthieſt. planters in the Weſt 
Indies. He was about his fortieth year made governor of 


the iſland of Tortola, and held the rank of major in the 
inſular militia: at length he e profeſſed the e- 


9 ligious 
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the. inhabitants 2 his, father Rad thrics tr. 


verſed that continent in the ſervide of re- 
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ligious . of + W og and n | 
his civil and military honours and 4 
afterwards rarely attended the courts of ju icature, n- 
| leſs he thought ſome poor perfon, ſame eee 
was oppreſſed by ſome more powerful neighbour i; when 


- he voluntarily attended, and publicly pleaded the cauſe 


of the weak, if he deemed them oppreſſed; and his r 


and weight were ſuch as generally preponderated. ER 
_ I frequently accompanied him to His PT g, 

through which as he paſſed, his numerous negroes ſa- 

luted him i in.a loud chorus or ſong, which, they, conti- 


nued as long as he remained in fight. I was allo a 
melancholy witneſs of their attachment to him after his 


death: he expired ſuddenly, and when few of Bis friends 
were near him; I remember 1 had hold: of his hand 
when this fatal period arrived; 3. but he had | ſcarcely. ex- 
pired his laſt breath, before it was known to his ſlaves, 


and inſtantly about 500 of them ſurrounded: his houſe, 


and inſiſted upon ſeeing their maſter: with this * 
commenced a diſmal and mournful yell, which was 
communicated from one plantation to another, till the 
whole iſland was in agitation, and crowds of negroes 
were accumulating around us. Diſtreſſed as I was With 


the loſs of my relation and friend, I could not be in- 
ſenſible to the danger of a general inſurrection; or if 
they entered the houſe, which was conſtructed of wood, 
and mounted into his chamber, there was danger aof its 
falling by their weight, and cruſhing us in its ruins. 
ln this is dilemins, 1 — W enough to ſecure the 


— 


ri Safe. Accourr of the late 
ligion; and his brother Samuel, whoſe me- 
mory I deeply reverence, had followed the 
pious example of their once venerable pa- 
rent. Many families, from the fame of 
his Hie . cal ſkill, eroſſed the Atlantic, to 


place themſelves under his care: by ſuch 


opportunities he gratified his inquiſitive | 


mind, and acquired a minute acquaintance 

With the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, and 
the qualities of their ſoil, which enabled 
him to ſuggeſt various improvements in Hor- 


ticulture, Rural Oeconomy, A grieulture, and | 
Commerce. With his friend Peter Collinſon, 


N he encouraged the cultivation of the Vine, 


with the introduction of ſuch exotic vegeta- 
bles as might be uſefully tranſplanted to dif- 


: ferent regions of that extenſive continent; he 


. neee 


a and thereby e ee n after theſe 
precautions, I addreſſed them through a window, aſ- 


ſuring them, that if they would enter the houſe in com- 
panĩes only of twelve at a time, they ſhould all be ad- 


mitted to ſee their deceaſed maſter, and that the ſame 
lenient treatment of them ſhould ſtill be continued: to 
this they aſſented, and in a few hours quiet was reſtored ; 
but it affected me to ſee with what ſilent, fullen, fixed 
melancholy, they departed from the remains of this ve- 
nerable man: he died in 1768, aged about 60 years. 


His only ſurviving ſon, an amiable young. DOC, | 


reſides 1 in England. 0 e , bh $4 ths i 
98 laboured, 


JonN Fernzac 11, a: uli 


1 with others; for a ſeries of years, 
and at length ſucceſsfully, to aboliſh the 
Slave Trade among their own brethren: no 
man valued perſonal Liberty with more com« 
mendable enthuſiaſm, and few exerted their 
influence more ſtrenuoully for it, ke Eaton . 
of the miſerable captives of Africa, On 
the North American continent, negro avery 
will be gradually annihilated; but in the 
Weſt India iſlands, where there ate few 
Europeans, and where the heat, Which is 
intenſe,” conduces to indolence, the traffic 
of rational beings is purſued: with vigour, 

and will probably be continued till the pe- 
cuniary intereſts of Europeans ean be di- 
verted into another channel. To effect this, 
he ſuggeſted the cultivation of the Sugar- 
Cane upon the continent of Africa, where 
it ſeems to have been indigenous, and 

thrives luxuriantly; and that the natives 
ſhould be employed as ſervants for hire, 
and not as flaves compelled to labour by* 


| the: dread of torture. Such a plan, indeed, 
Was formerly ſuggeſted by one of the moſk; 


powerful princes of Guinea. After the- 
king of Pahomè had conquered the king 
W of, Whidah, in the year 1727. he was 

. ſo 


Ixviii Some Account of the late 


ſo bent upon the execution of his plan, as 
to ſend Bullfinch Lambe, his priſoner, 


= whom he had loaded with favours, to the 
{ court of Great Britain, to engage its com- - 


merce and ſupport. Upon this occaſion, he 
preſented his ambaſſador with 80 ſlaves, and 
1 2320 ounces of gold, to bear his expences, | 
and tocinduce him to return; but Lambe, 
after he had poſſeſſion of ſo much wealth, 
ſettled in Barbadoes, and never reached 
Europe, or further intereſted himſelf in the 
project of his generous benefactor. The 
richneſs of the ſoil; the plenty of provi- 
ſions, the convenience of carriage, and 
many other conſiderations, ſtrongly ſupport 
the opinion: of eee _ Cane on eur 
African continent 3 SH: 


# 


” Wo 1 0 
„% 1115115 | man 


* 


| bs: On'4' fabjet ſo. very intereſting, let it not be 
thought öſtentatious, if I take the liberty of communi- 
cating the ſentiments I could not avoid feeling in my 
own caſe, and the conduct which, as their natural and 
neceſſary conſequence, they no leſs irreſiſtibly pro- 
duced, It is an inftance given, not to ſupport a claim 
to peculiar merit, but merely to ſhew what every one, 
whoſe heart is not hardened by acts of oppreſſion, nor 
actuated by the love of money, muſt be diſpoſed to feel, 
and think, and act, in a ſimilar ſituation. 
8 he repeated proofs of fidelity and love which I re- 
ceived 


Joun Foruercitt, M. D. Ixix 


A man who could thus act with a prin- 
ciple of tenderneſs which realized the Ro- 
man precept, Homo ſum, et nibil humani à 
me alienum puto, could not be inſenſible to 
the near and ſocial endearments of friend- 
ſhip: a phyſician, in particular, whoſe : 
time and powers are devoted to reſtoring 
health to his fellow-creatures; to removing 
grief and miſery, and ſubſtituting comfort 
and happineſs, muſt naturally have his mind 
humanized to the moſt tender ſenſibilities, 
and animated with thoſe joys which Nature 
annexes to the power! of e W his 


ceived PIR my own. 8 gave me at —_ 10 ſettled | 
a confidence in their integrity, that, without the leaft 
. apprehenſion of danger, I have frequently found that T 
had left not only my liberty, but my life, entirely at 
their diſpoſal. The beneficence of power, and the gra- 
titude of dependence, form an union of intereſts: that 
never fails to heighten mutual regard: my own happi- 
_ neſs became at length fo cloſely connected with the hap=- 
pineſs of my negroes, that I could no longer withhold 
from them the natural privilege of freedom, which 
Heaven had conferred upon me; I therefore delivered 
them from bondage, and thus reſtored them to the cha- 
racter of beings, into whom the Author of Nature, and 
Giver of all Good, has breathed the breath of life. See 
Benezet's Hiſtorical Account of Guinea, &c. Phila» 


W 1771. London, 1772. 12m. 
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regard to his friends is expreſſed with of- 
ficious and watchful care, and is returned 


with thoſe lenient endearments which con- 


ſtitute unaffected friendſhip, and thoſe fe- | 
licities = life which remove or leiden its 
8. 


n ohyfician,” . Dr. e (who 


might be ſuppoſed to have drawn his pic- 
” n from Dr. neee Had not his 


r 


e han e opportiinitics: of giving 


that relief to diſtreſs, not to be purchaſed 
by the wealth of India. But beſides the 


good which a phyſician has it often in his 


power to do, in conſequence of {kill in his 


profeſſion, there are many occaſions that 


call for his aſſiſtance as a man, as a man 


who feels for the misfortunes of his fellow 
creatures. In this reſpe& he has many op- 


portunities of diſplaying patience, good- 
nature, generoſity, compaſſion, and all the 


gentle dirtues that do honour to Human 5 


nature. 


« ] come now to mention the moral 


qualities peculiarly required in the cha- 
racter of a phyſician. The chief of theſe 


i humanity ; that ſenſibility of heart, 
& which 


Joun Forurzear , M.. boi 
which makes us feel for the diſtreſſes of 
our fellow - creatures, and which of conſe- 
quence incites us in the moſt powerful 
manner to relieve them, Sympathy pro- 
duces an anxious attention to a thouſand 
little circumſtances that may tend to relieve 
the patient; an attention which money = 
can never purchaſe: hence the inexpreſſible 
comfart of having a friend for a phyſician. 
Sympathy naturally engages the affection 
and confidence of a patient, which in many 

caſes are of the utmoſt conſequence. to 
his - recovery. If the phyſician paſſeſſes 
gentleneſs of manners, and a compaſſionate 
heart, and what Shakeſpeare ſo emphati- 
cally. calls the mill of human kindneſs,” 
the patient feels his approach like that of 
a guardian angel miniſtering to his relief; 
while every viſit of a phyſician who is 
unfeeling, and rough in his manners, makes 
his heart ſink within him, as at the pre- 
ſence of one who: comes to POmAuneR: his 
doom *.“ | 

It is an adage, Los friendſhip 5 only 
among the virtuous: if virtue confers a 
preſumptive claim to friendſhip, Dr. Fo- 
Lectures on the Duties and Qualifications of a 

Phyſician, pp. 8, 95 „ 
1 THERGILL'S 
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| eats title to it could not be con- 
troverted, and at this altar alone he lighted 
the ſacred paſſion. 60 Sovereign benevo- 
e lence, he obſerved®, ** is more widely 
extended than the particular attachment, 
t however reciprocal, that we call friend- 
* ſhip. That the beloved diſciple, that 
Lazarus, that others ſhared a peculiar re- 
« gard from the Saviour of mankind, is evi- 
dent; but ſtill the principle was extended 
„% much farther, © Ye are ny an M ye 
% do the will of him that ſent. me. This 
ec was the friendſhip, it is moſt evident, that 
% the Goſpel recommended Lovin g the 
Great Creator above all things, our fel- 

«.Jow-creatures for his fake, and, in pecu- 
«Har ſituations, individuals for his and 
4 their own.—The friendſhips of Tully 
are beneath this kind of ' friendſhip; 
they did honour to human nature, and 
to its Author in a certain degree: a 
* wider ſphere was unknown to them, and 
« as the attachments they formed were on 
*«| the beſt foundations they knew, more 
« was not to be expected. The Goſpel 
1 amities are unlimited, they n to all, 


4 


N 


* Letter to Dr. Percival. 
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“ in proportion to that dilated benevolence 
„ which the Goſpel only divulges. It ſtates, 
«« that we are friends to one another, friends 
© to the great Author of our deareſt know- 
« ledge, in proportion as our lives are de- 
e voted to that great Will which conſti- 
<c tutes the nobleſt _ of the Chriſtian 
5 character?! F hs oth ol 
A mind Ader by cheſe Aauttentdich of 
: amity, could not be deficient in actions of 
beneficence/ Introduced” by his profeſſion 
into ſcenes which equally excite ſympathy, 
and demand ſuccour, he was ever acceſſible 
to diſtreſs. To the inferior elergy Dr. 
Hird gives the following examples of his 
generous philanthropy, whom he conſidered 
as more particularly the objects of his li- 
berality and attention: ** Being brought 
. up in that line of education: : -which, in the 
opinion of the world, precludes bodily la- 
bour, and to which the idea of the gentle- 
man is annexed, without a competency to 
ſupport the character; to many of theſe I _ 
am an evidence he was a kind friend and a 
private benefactor; not only by his advice 
in perſonal diſtreſs, but by his purſe on 
ſeverely trying: occaſions, Nay, ſo cordial | 
e Was 
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[28 lO humanity towards theſe, that, on a 


friend's hinting to him, whilſt be was in 
the country, that his favours were not 
marked by propriety of diſtinction (the 
gentleman from whom he had refuſed his 
fee being placed in high rank in the church, 

with an independent fortune) he returned a 
ready explanation of his principle of action: 
4% J had rather,” faid the Doctor, © return 
4 the fee of a grotleman with whoſe rank 


« the fog ie Games whe | 
„ ought perhaps to be the object of my 
„ bounty. Such was the noble ſtyle of 
this moſt excellent man's way of thinking.” 
« The humane reader will feel the fineſt 
ſprings of his affections moved by the fol- 
Jowing anecdotes, given me by a clergyman 
of high rank, who reveres the memory of 
Dr. FoTHERGILL, and places his — 
tions to him, in a very trying ſeaſon, near to 
his heart. A friend of his, a man of a 
worthy character, who has at this time an 
income of about one hundred pounds a year, 
church preferment, was, in the early part 
of his life, ſeated in London upon a curacy 
of fifty PR per annum, with a wife and 
a nume⸗ 
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a numerous family. An epidemical diſeaſe; 
which was at that time prevalent, ſeized 
upon his wife, and five of his children: 
in this ſcene of diſtreſs his heart was in 
ſtantly turned to the Doctor, but dared not 
apply for his aſſiſtance, from a conſciouſneſs - 
of his being unable to reward him for hig 
- attendance... A friend, who knew his ſitu 
ation, kindly offered to accompany him to 
the Doctor's, and give him his fee; they 
took advantage of his hour of audience, and 
after a deſcription of the ſeveral cafes, the 
fee was offered, and refuſed ; but a note way 
taken of his place of reſidence, The Doctor 
called afliduouſly the next, andeveryſucceed- 
ing day, till his attendance was no longer 
neceſſary. The curate, anxious to return 
ſome grateful mark of the ſenſe he enter - 
tained of his ſervices, ſtrained every nerve. 
to accompliſh it; but his aſtoniſhment was 
not to be deſcribed, when, inſtead of re- 
ceiving the money he offered, with apalo- 
gies for his ſituation, the Doctor put ten 
guineas into his hand, deſiring him to apply 
to him without diffidence in Future dith- 
culties.” | 
ge * Although, amidſt the diffuſion of bis 
favours, 
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favours, he too frequently met with un- 
rateful returns, yet he could never allow 
| e Of of this ſort to check the ardour of 
his mind in doing all the good he could to 
others; and even to thoſe who returned 
ingratitude for kindneſs, his charity conti- 
nued ſtill patient, hoping all things. It 
was his common expreſſion, when he found 
his favours miſapplied, or himſelf impoſed 
upon, I had much rather that my fa- 
«yours ſhould fall upon many undeſerving 
objects, than that one truly deſerving 
«© ſhould eſcape my notice“. 
That charity which is not influenced by - 
the motive of human praiſe, and that bene- 


ficence which adminiſters preſent relief to 


obviate preſent miſery, wait not for thoſe 

occaſions only, where their conſequences 
are moſt extenſive, leſt ſubordinate afflic- 
tions, which are the moſt frequent, ſhould 
remain neglected and unſuccoured. Of little 
acts of charity, which he daily exerciſed, 
volumes might be tranſcribed ; for death, 
which encreaſes our veneration for the good 


(Virtutem fublatam' ex ocults querimus invidi) 


* AﬀeQionate Tribute, page 7, 8, and g=—with ſome 
little variation in the language, 
2050 and 
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and diſpoſes the living to warmer expreſ- 
fions of gratitude, has brought me ac- 
5 quainted with innumerable inſtances of his 
generoſity. There is more miſery than 
affluence, and more affluence; than libe- 
rality; and wherever: the latter unite, there 
will be expectation: ſituated, therefore, as 
he was, in a conſpicuous point of view, 
where his: character for liberality was uni- 
verſally known, various ſpecies of im- 
portunity augmented the channels e 
renne his bounty flowed. "0101-201 
There is a condition of OR whoſediſ- | 
reds are much greater than are generall 
-imagined, and whoſe patience under ſuffer- 
ing makes them leſs conſpicuous, though 
no leſs: deſerving. of protection, than tlie 
importunate poor. They have known better 
days, and conſequently feel more poignantly 
the reverſe of their condition; their re- 
luctancy in complaining, often reduces them 
very low in health and ſpirits before they 
are diſcovered; and thereby diſeaſe is accu- 
| mulated upon want. From the retreats of 
anxiety flow an infinitude of bodily diſ- 

treſſes; of this he was, tenderly ſenſible ; 
and while. this modeſt Indigence intereſt 
his 
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his ſympathy, it had acceſs to his bounty, 
in ſach a manner as was ' moſt likely to 
blunt the acuteneſs of diſtreſs; for obliga- 
tions are more grateful from the manner in 
which they are conferred, than from their 


magnitude. To preclude the neceſſity of 


acknowledgment in ſuch minds, he en- 


deavoured to ſuggeſt ſome motive for his 
bounty; that might afford the receiver the 
merit of a claimant, and the liberal donor 
that of diſcharging a debt: after preſcrib- 
ing for ſuch individuals, he remembered that 


there is ſuch a diſtemper as hunger, in the 
catalogue of human infirmities, and not 


unfrequently conferred his bounty under 
the pretence of . defrayin or” the expence of 
their medicines; for that charity which is 


not exerciſed to make uſury of fame, ſi- 


lently diffuſes the oil of gladneſs over the 
troubled commotions of the heart, and en- 


joys — _ retreat of unmixed > * 


neſs. 3 5 Ai 4 a 
One Wader among be I am 


| 1 communicate here, as death now 
equally precludes the power of beſtowing, 


ant the gratitude of acknowledging, future 
ties: Captain Carver's is a name known 


* wo 
p tF 
EN - In 
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| fonn/Forunneriy, M. D. lex 
reduced by long-continued want; difeaſe, 
its natural 8 gave. him, aoceſs to 


his ide that 28 often as ur applied fas 
medical relief, the Doctor as often accom- 
panied his preſcription! with a liberal dona- 
tion. But Captain Carver was not an im- 
portunate ſolicitor; the mind not hardened 
by familiarity of refuſal, or that hathi not 
acquired, by frequent ſtruggles, the art of 
ſuppreſling its emotions, poſſeſſes that dif- 
fidence which is the inſeparable aſſociate of 
worth. Betwixt diffidence and want, many 
were the ſtruggles of Captain Carver; but, 
overcome at length by the repeated acts 
of the Doctor s generoſity, a jealous ſuſ- 
picion of becoming troubleſome to his be- 
nefactor, determined him to prefer that 
want, and the deprivation of the neceſſaries 
of life, which put him out of the power 
of choice; for death ſoon triumphs over 
famine. What a conflict of ſullen glreat- 
neſs does this tragedy exhibit! When his 
fate Was: communicated. to the Doctor, how. 
tender was his expreſſion ! „ 
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2 known his ee he noa, not thus 


* 
« * have died: Poognitooo l vd berg 
«i 2 3 a+ uw.” 7.3 4 R 2 * ** N to > t 44 „ 


= "The king PERL Ace graciouſiy © condeſcended to 
Allow the widow Carver à liberal annuity. The un- 
fortunate huſband was only known to me on his 


death; bed. In the early ſtages of his diſeaſe he was | 


able to wait upon Dr. FOTHERGILL z but in the pro- 
greſs i it, being confined. to his bed, the Doctor re- 


queſted me to viſit the Captain at Bie lodgings; and 


my: firſt interview was within three dayb of his deceaſe. 


It was after his funeral that I felt myſelf more imme- 
diately intereſted in the ſuccour of the widow and or- 


phans. | As the Captain died. pennyleſs, he was buried, 


to avoid expence, in the poorꝰ's ground, Aa part of the 
church- yard uſually appropriated to the abject poor. 


When reflected upon the utility of his Travels, I con- 


ſidered him as a public loſs, and his offspring as the 
children of the public; and I preſented | the widow with 
a few pounds, to clothe and feed herſelf and children: 


but the money, thus deſigned to ſatisfy her hunger, ſhe 


employed other wiſe; he had the corpſe. of her huſband' 
taken out of the poor's ground, and buried in ground 
containing the aſhes of higher company, and over ĩt 
ſhe raiſed a decent monument to his memory. His 
Travels, however, will prove a more durable monu- 
ment than ſtone; and, though the duſt with which we 
are mixed avails not to the living or to the dead, yet I 
Was ſenſibly touched with this inſtance of poſt-mortuary | 
affection, and have fince endeavoured to mitigate the 
miſeries of a mind endowed with ſuch tender ſenſibi- 


| He 


* 1 7 
; *. * * 
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He that i is cordially diſpoſed to do good, 
will not find his beneficence diſappointed 
for want of occaſions to exercile it; for 
diſtreſs appears in a thouſand ſhapes, and 
affords the afluent as many opportunities of 
augmenting their own happineſs, by en- 
larging that of others. Were there no miſery | 


in the world, there would be few occaſions 


for the exerciſe of thoſe generous virtues, 
which beget gratitude and thankfulneſs on 
one hand, and the tender emotions of ſym- 
pathy and humanity on the other. Conſcious 
as we are, that no one is exempt from the 
painful viciſſitudes of life, and that the 
bleſſed to-day may to-morrow experience a 
bitter reverſe, the diſtreſſed are ever objects 
of commiſeration, and ſhould raiſe in our 
hearts that kind of compaſſion, and obtain 
that aid from us, which we ſhould look for 
were Lach afflictions ſuffered to overtake 
us. 

80 Dr. FoTHERGILL reflected, and ſo he 
coniftently ated; for he was almoſt inceſ- 
fantly ſuggeſting methods of mitigating, not 
only abject poverty, but likewiſe that ſpe- 

cies of poignant ſenſibility which the 
reverſe of better days naturally inflicts. 
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F eelings of this nature preſented to him a 
plan for relieving the diſtreſſes of the lower 


claſſes of the people, by leſſening the price 


of proviſions. Where the profit of labour 


is barely adequate to the expence of ſub- 
ſiſtence, from unfavourable ſeaſons, or from 


whatever cauſe a temporary ſcarcity of the 


neceſſaries of life may originate, the ſeve- 


rity is peculiarly felt by the poor: when | 
land fails of its uſual product in any one 


general article of diet, every other being 


proportionally more demanded, the price | 


of the whole will be enhanced. Such a 


national ſcarcity can only be obviated by 


importation from another country, at the 
expence of money or ſome other equivalent 
value, and hence conſtitutes only a partial 


remedy ; ; but could a ſubſtitute for national 
ſcarcity be found, which is not the product ; 
of land, ſuch a ſubſtitute would afford the 


moſt effectual means of obviating impend- 


ing diftreſs; and this the ocean affords, | 


which barters its produce for labour alone. 
If the inhabitants of a country, ſurrounded 
by a ſea abounding with fiſh, were accuſ- 


tomed to live upon this food one day in the 
Week, It 18 evident that the fame land would 


ſupport 


N 
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. one ſeventh more inhabitants, with 
out enhancing the neceſſaries of diet. If 
our fiſheries contributed to ſubſiſt the in- 
habitants of Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
whilſt our own poor were at times wanting 
dread, was it not true policy to encourage 
the more general uſe of this hg: 85 dh 
etetic article? 
At the approach. of the ſevere winter of 
1767, Dr. FoTHERGILL propoſed a ſeheme, 
and liberally contributed to raiſe a fund 
for enſuring its ſucceſs, to purchaſe fiſh at 
| a_ wholeſale cheap price, and to diſpoſe 
of them at a ſmall loſs, till the whole 
ſubſcription was expended, for the benefit 
of the poor and middle ranks of houſe- 
keepers. The ſociety, who ſupported this 
ſcheme, which was continued to the year 
1770, in the ſame manner purchaſed po- 
tatoes in Lancaſhire, or other cheap mar 
kets, and conveyed: them by water to the 
metropolis, where there is more poverty, 


as well as more wealth, than in any other 


part of the kingdom; and, to countenance 
this diet, he purchaſed from the ware- 
houſes, opened for the ſale of theſe articles, 
the proviſions of his own table, once at 
leaſt a week. If this conduct deſerves to 

fs HM 


ed 
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be recorded as an example for poſterity, I 
ſhall. be approved for introducing likewiſe 
the reſpectable names of David Barclay, 
John Barclay, Daniel Mildred, Samuel Hoare, 
Oſgood Hanbury, Capel Hanbury, John 
Harman, John Strettell, Iſaac Walker, Za- 
chary Cockfield, Thomas Corbyn, and Wil- 
liam Archer, as examples of beneficence, 
who co-operated in this an and hu- 
mane undertaking. 
To break a monopoly which had highly 
enhanced the price of freſh fiſh in all the 
markets about London, he firſt ſuggeſted | 
the ſcheme of bringing fiſh by land- carriage; 
and though it did not ſucceed in every re- 
ſpect, it tended to deſtroy a ſuppoſed com- 
bination, which has never ſince ariſen to the 
fame alarming extent; and may probably 
long be remembered, as a project which, 
though now ſuſpended, may be renewed at a 
future time, thould the ſame complaint 
again occur. 8755 
Jo Tender bead much e to the 
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N . poor, though equally as wholeſome as the 
if beſt wheaten, Dr. FoTHERGILL propoſed 


* * A 
r 


a method of making it with one part of 
potatoes, and three parts of houſehold flour; 
| me to: e its s uſe, he cauſed pro- 
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| per directions to be diſtributed: among : 
the bakers and others in the city. I have 
often eat this bread, and were the price 
equal, I ſhould prefer it to that made of Fi 
the fineſt flour. | 1 

A wholeſome bread may likewiſe be 
made, by mixing the fine flour of Indian 
corn with that of wheat, in equal propor- 
tions; which, if rightly managed, the co- 
lour will be about the ſame as the ſtandard 
| wheaten bread, and, before the preſent con- 
teſt with America, might have been ſold 
about two-pence in the quartern loaf cheaper 
than the fine wheaten, when that may be at 
eight-pence per quartern ; and, ſhould days 
of peace return, will doubtleſs. be "i 
equally cheap. 

No ſubſtance, uſed as Ma mas been 
more fully and ſatisfactorily proved to be 
nutritious than this corn, which was once 
imported hither in conſiderable quantities 
from North America, where it forms a large 

ſhare of the diet of both the rich and the 
poor: it is light and eaſy of digeſtion, and 
at the ſame time affords much nouriſhment, 
as thoſe moſt addicted to it endure exerciſe 
and labour with ſuperior eaſe ; and it has 
likewiſe been particularly remarked, that 


ty horſes 
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* horſes fed with it will travel farther, and 
bear the fatigues of a long journey much 
better, than when fed with any other. food 
whatever. It was formerly much uſed about 
London for the feeding of hogs, and it has 
rendered their fleſh whiter, ſweeter, and 

better flavoured, than when fed with any 
thing elſe hitherto uſed; and for black 
cattle, deer, and poultry, there 1 is no 51 
ſuperior to this grain. 

The people of North America dreſs the 
flour into various forms, which it is as well 
calculated for as that of wheat; in the Weſt 
Indies it conſtitutes a large ſhare of the food 
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| i | of the negroes, who, perhaps, undergo as 
| much hardſhip and labour as moſt of the 
4 ſons men. | 
= The flour of this corn MPSS to bd, 

= an agreeable ſweet flavour; ſo that ſome 
1 perſons, who have accuſtomed themſelves 


1 tio eat the bread made of it, find a difficulty 
in returning to the uſe of any other. Great 
care is requiſite in grinding the corn, as a 

part of the interior edge of the grain is 
compoſed of a ligneous ſpongy ſubſtance, 

the middle of which is of 4. dark brown 
colour, and * a bitter taſte, which, if 
ground 
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ground into the flour, produces a difagree- 
able taſte; to avoid Which, the mill- 
ſtones ſhould be ſet ſo wide as but juſt to 
burſt the thick or farinaceous part of the 
grain, which ſhould be paſſed through 4 
ſieve, in order to ſeparate the above- men- 
tioned bitteriſh fubſtance ; the grain ſhould 
then be ground with the ſtones ſet to ren- 
der it ſufficiently fine: by this precau- 
tion the flour is as white as that of the 
fineſt wheat, and full as pleaſant to eat; it 
poſſeſſes, like potatoes, the quality of pre- 
ſerving the bread, made from a mixture of 
it, in a moiſt ſtate for many days, which, 
at leaſt in warm weather, is is NO inconſiderable 
advantage 12 | 

Though numerous elanalomy when naied; 
conſtitute a conſiderable current; yet, va- 
rious as were the channels of the Doctor's 
bounty in the minor departments of bene- 
ficence, they formed but a ſmall propor- 
tion of the ample income which. flowed 
= Whilf I am conſidering the means of relieving the 
poor by a healthy ſubſtitute for wheaten bread, I can- 
not but recommend the peruſal of a performance lately 
publiſhed, intitled, Obſervations on ſuch nutritive Ve- 
getables as may be ſubſtituted in the Place of ordinary 


Food, extracted from the F rench of M. Parmentier. 
8v0, OO London, 1783. 
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from the extenſive exerciſe of his profeſſion. 
Thoſe acts of beneficence, where, like the 
oak which germinates from an acorn, great 
effects ariſe from ſmall cauſes, may be claſſed 
under minor departments, when referred to 
him, whoſe liberality flowed into ſo many 
wide and diſtant channels : ſeldom was any 
I; uſeful ſubſcription ſet on foot, either in this 
kingdom or its dependencies, without his 
name ſtanding foremoſt in the liſt, as many 
of the ſchools at home and abraad can grate- 
fully evidence: in public calamities, as in 
inſtances of private diſtreſs, but in a more 
enlarged manner, the ſympathy of his heart 
expanded the bounty of his purſe— 


His boſom Truth's fair palace; and his arms 
| Benevolent, the harbour of mankind ! 


Brooke's Guſt, Vaſa. 


A man who devoted his labour and for- 
tune to public good, without oſtentation, 
may have raiſed many monuments. of public 
benefit, that are too remote to be clearly 
recollected, or too recent to be fully aſcer- 
tained. In the late war, when the ſucceſs 
of our arms had filled the priſons with cap- 
tives, and reduced our enemies to. a ſtate. 
too abject to adminiſter ſupport to 

the 
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the miſery of their own people, a national 
ſubſcription was inſtituted, to feed and 
clothe theſe unfortunate victims of war; 
for a brave people, like the Perſian Cyrus, 
deemed thoſe no longer enemies whom they 
had vanquiſhed “. In this noble under- 
taking Dr. F OTHERGILL bore a conſide- 
rable ſhare : the Society of Quakers, who. 
ſcarcely conſtitute the two hundredth part 
of the nation, raiſed above one fourth of 
the whole ſubſcription; 3; towards. which he. 
was an ample contributor, and was ap- 
pointed one of the Committee for con- 
ducting and appropriating this national 
bounty ; of which no inſtance of equal ur- 
banity was ever recorded in the heroic ages 
of Greece or Rome f. 1 
| | The 
ag Nordern Berkeley, afterwards Lord e then 
colonel of the militia, who guarded the French priſo- 


ners at Wincheſter, was ſtruck with their diſtreſs, and 


was the firſt who propoſed. a ſubſcription for: their 
relief, 


Fad. The benevolent Thomas Corbyn, with the Jate 
Richard How, were likewiſe of this Committee, 


t Dr. Johnſon, in his noble preface to the Report af 
the above Committee, juſtly remarks, that new ſcenes. 
of miſery make new impreſſions ; and much of the. 


charity 
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The preſent unndtural war in America 4 
afforded a freſh example of popular miſery, 

| and another inſtance of Dr. ForRERGILI's 
| - | beneficence ; . 


* Whilſt this ſheet was in the preſs, the Preliminary 
Articles 0 of Peace were ſigned, on the 20th of January 


1783 


charity which produced theſe donations, may be fup- 
| poſed to have been generated by a ſpecies of calamity 
never known amongſt us before. Some imagine that 
the laws have provided all neceſſary relief in common 
caſes, and remit the poor to the care of the public; 
ſome have been deceived by fictitious miſery, and are. 
afraid of encouraging impoſture ; many have obſerved 
want to be the effect of vice, and conſider caſual alms- 
givers as patrons of idleneſs. But all theſe difficulties 
vaniſh in the preſent caſe : we know that for the priſo- 
ners of war there is no legal proviſion; we ſee their 
diſtreſs, and are certain of its cauſe ; we know that 
they are poor and naked, and "one and naked without 
. crime.” | 
But it is not neceſſary to malls any conceflions. 
The opponents of this charity muſt allow it to be good, 
and will not eaſily prove it not to be the beſt. That 
charity is beſt, of which the conſequences are moſt ex- 
tenſive : the relief of enemies has a tendency to unite 
mankind in fraternal affection; to ſoften the acrimony 
of adverſe nations, and diſpoſe them to peace and amity: 
in the mean time, it alleviates captivity, and takes away 
| ſomething from the miſeries of war. The rage of war, 
Boweer — will always fill the world with ca- 
. 80 lamity 
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beneficence ; for his bounty flowed copi- 
ouſly into the channels of miſery, where- 
ever it exiſted. As the contention in Ame- 
rica was embittered by reciprocal injuries, 
| each contending party was more and more 
| ſtimulated to acts of violence, till reiterated 
diſtreſſes had level'd moſt ranks of people 
into penury and want, To obviate theſe 
ravages of inteſtine war, a ſubſcription was 
opened among the Quakers of Europe, for 

the ſervice of their fellow-ſubje&ts beyond 
the Atlantic. If Dr. FoTHERGILL did not 
firſt propoſe, he was certainly one of the 
moſt early and liberal advocates for this ge- 
nerous ſubſcription. Its application was 
not confined to any ſect; it was extended 
to the miſerable of every denomination ; 
for, under affliction, we ought to be bre- 
thren by ſympathy. But to deſcribe the 


lamity and horror: let it not then be unneceſſarily ex- 
tended ; let animoſity and hoſtility ceaſe together ; and 
no man be longer dane an enemy, than while his 
ſword is drawn againſt us.“ | 
© The effects of theſe e may, corkane, 
reach ſtill further. Truth is beſt ſupported by virtue: 
we may hope from thoſe who feel or who ſee our cha- | 
rity, that they ſhall no longer deteſt as hereſy that re- 
ligion, which makes its profeſſors the followers of 
Him, who has commanded us to“ 9 > good to them 
« that hate us.“ 


Doctor 


ixcii Some AccounT of the late 
Doctor in every act of his beneficence, 
would conſtitute an epitome of human woe 
counteracted by godlike generoſity. 
I hope it will not be deemed a partial at- 
tachment to ſect, ſhould I indulge myſelf 
in a digreſſion not immediately connected 
with the object of my narrative. Conſi- 
dering the general philanthropy of a Society 
of which Dr. ForRERGILIL was a diſtin- 
guiſhed member, it may ſeem ſtran ge that 
it ſhould have obtained the obloquy and 
invidious reflections of perſons of all deno- 
minations, when a little enquiry would 
have afforded ſufficient reaſons for adopting 
more favourable ſentiments. A caufe, and 
one of the moſt difficult to eradicate, is 
the impreſſions imbibed in early life, pre- 
judicial to this Society. No book, per- 
haps, is at preſent more generally read in 
ſchools than Guthrie's Geographical Gram- 
mar; and, ſo far as it reſpects the religious 
principles of the Quakers, it is compoſed 
of errors antt miſrepreſentations, with 
which the writer would have been aſhamed 
to have charged any of its members : but 
early impreſſions being moſt permanent, and 
theſe prejudices being interwoven in ſchool 
mac: 8 | education, 
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education, become familiar to youth, and 
grow up with them, and conſequently poſ- 
ſeſſing no novelty, they excite no future 
inveſtigation ; and thus opinions, founded 
upon miſrepreſentation, are admitted 4s 
habitual and eſtabliſhed truths. What Is 
different from the general habitude of man- 
kind, will not acquire general applauſe: it 
is not flattering to ſelf-love to admit, much 
leſs to approve, opinions which controvert 
its own; and thoſe of the Quakers conſiſt 
| of ſuch as were calculated to obtain popular 
obloquy. The whole tenor of their prin- 
_ ciples being contrary to war, they could 
not te: raiſe the eſteem of the 'mili- 
tary ; as they had no prieſts, and conſidered 
the exerciſe of the Goſpel to be free; they 
could not conciliate the affections of the 
clergy; in like manner, as they diſcouraged 
going to law, they could not expe& the 
favour of the profeſſors of law : and thus 
the principal ſources, upon which the 
public opinion muſt depend, were naturally 
adyerſe to a Society, whoſe principles coun- 
= teracted their views and their emoluments. 
Whoever is bold enough to diſſent from 
- popular opinion, is reprobated as obſtinate 
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or fanatic by popular deciſion ; but, how- 


ever ſudden paſſion may controvert a gene- 


ral poſition, mankind are ſeldom long and 
deliberately obſtinate againſt private intereſt. 


But the ſyſtem on which I am adverting, as 
it admitted not of oaths, it debarred itſelf 


from all emoluments under government; 

as it repreſſed pomp and ceremonious ad- 
dreſs, it could neither court the great nor 
flatter the gay. From ſuch a ſyſtem of 


ſelf-denial the Society could never be nu- 


merous; and, as might be naturally i ima 


gined, would rather have excited pity than 


perſecution: but, unenviable as their reli- 
gious opinions might appear, ſo natural 18 


it for the ſtrong to oppreſs the weak, that 


they were compelled to ſeal thoſe opinions 
with their blood. Time, however, which 
is the meaſure of actions, has placed men 


and opinions in new points of View: 


Opinionum comments delet dies, 5 naturæ Ju- 


dicia confirmat. 5 


Perſec ution drove the Quak ers to America, 


where they founded a government unknown 
in modern times; where the world beheld 


* People in power , the only people E 


corded 


- 


Jonx FoTHERGI LL, M. D. XC 
corded in hiſtory, ho never exerciſed that 
power to perſecute the weak 

What is familiar and near us, excites little | 
| {erutiny or inveſtigation ; but the time may : 
come, when a wiſe legiſlator may deſcend 
to. enquire, by what medium a whole So- 
ciety, in both the Old and New World, is 
made to think and act with uniformity for 
upwards of a century! By what polity, - 
without emolument from government, they 
have become the only people on earth free 


from poverty! By what @conomy they have 
of aha amet Tn whillt eee grqans 
under taxes for the poor! Then perhaps 
their fanaticiſm may not appear to the 
public in a worſe point of view than has 
been exhibited by a modern writer on the 
continent, whoſe ſentiments are as follow. 
After giving a view of their religious prin- 
ciples, he ſays, * Apres cela qu'on range 
tant qu'on voudra les Quakers parmi les 
= fanatiques ; ; ce ſont toujours des fana- 
my vanes bien eſtimables. Je ne puis m'em- 


£6 becher 


* Let thoſe, who pleaſe, conſider the Quakers 28 
e ; * are ſuch fanatics as always merit efteem. 
3M 


e ait jamais eu 


m 


evi Some Account of the late 
e pecher de declarer, que je les eſtime 
t un peuple vraiment grand, vertueux, plein 
et d' induſtrie, d' intelligence, et de ſageſſe. 
% Ce ſont des gens animes des principes 
«© les plus Etendus de beneficence, qu'il y 
ſur la terre. Leur charite 
4 ſe porte ſur toute la race du genre hu- 
* main, ne refuſant A perſonne les miſe- 
ct ricordes des dieux. Is reconnoiſſent 
1 que la liberté univerſelle 
* eſt due à tout le monde. Ils condam- 
«nent les impöôts, et neanmoins ils les 
«© payent, et sy ſoumettent ſans murmure. 
* Enfin, c' eſt peut- tre le ſeul parti chez 
„ les Chretiens, dont la pratique du corps 
entier unde conſtamment a ſes prin- 
4 cipes. Je nai oa de honte d'avouer 
2117 . N | ? . cc que 
As to myſelf, 1 cannot but acknowledge; that I con- 
ſider them as a great and virtuous people, induſtrious, 
intelligent, and wiſe, and animated with the moſt ex- 
tenſiye principles of beneficence that have ever yet ap- 
peared. © Their charity i is extended to the whole hu- 
man race, denying no-one a-godlike compaſſion. They 
| publicly. acknowledge that liberty is due to all; and 
though they condemn impoſts (eccleſiaſtical taxes, and 
thoſe for carrying on war) they ſubmit to them with- 
out murmuring. They are, perhaps, the only Society 
of Chriſtians, whoſe practice and principles amongſt 


all its members conſtantly correſpond, I am not 


aſhamed to own, that I have repeatedly peruſed, with 
_—_— 


Jof x F OTHERGILE, M.D. xevil 
que j'ai lu et relu avec un plaiſir fingulier 
*I Apologie du Quakeriſme par Robert 
« Barclay; il m'a convaincu que c'eſt; 
, tout calcule, le ſyſteme le plus raiſon- 
6 nable et * you parfait qu'on ait encore 
1 | Encyclopedie Fr. I. * 
He that ſo advan and ſucceſsfully 
nd his abilities and fortune in pro- 
moting private and public good, was, upon 
numerous occaſions, a generous patron of 
Literature: though above courting the adu- 
lation of authors, he endeavoured to direct 
the genius and improve the writings of 


perſons of uſeful talents: without leiſure 


to arrange and publiſh ſo much of his own 
experience as the public deſired, he ſought 
opportunities of ſuggeſting to others ſuch 
; objects of enquiry as might prove moſt 
beneficial to the community. Thoſe; who 
are the moſt capable of inſtructing man- 
kind; are oftentimes, from a diffidence 
Which afſociates with true excellence; moſt 


ſingular date Robert Barclay's 8 Nr for the 
| Quakers ; and I am convinced, take it all together, that | 
it is the moſt rational and tn «genes chat hath ever 
yet been conceived. 5 


Reps) | | 8 backward 
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backward of imparting inſtruction. Cleg- 


horn, the ingenious and inquifitive Cleg- 

horn, who practiſed long and ſucceſsfully 

at Minorca, returned to England without 
having arranged his important hiſtory of 
the diſeaſes of this iſland, which he after- 5 
wards did at the ſuggeſtion of Dr. ForHE R- 
GILL *. Theſe phyficians, to whom the 
world has been ſo much indebted, as they 
had been early colleagues in ſtudy, ſo they 
continued intimate friends, emulating each 
other in medical reſearches. The latter, 
when he firſt read what Cleghorn had ef- 


fected, ſpeaks of his labours with that 
liberal fpirit of approbation, which envies 


not the laudable actions of another: Mi- 
92 i eee Cleghornii noftri 
| 18 66 {ons 3 


he moſt chateriat 1 A Dr. Cleghorn? s ex- 


cellent publication were communicated to Dr. F OTHER- 
ol, in lettets from Minorca, dated in the years 1742 
and 1744, methodically digeſted, and written in pure, 
elegant, and claſſical Latin, which language he wrote 
with great Huency. Theſe letters Dr. FOTHERGILL 
tranſmitted to Dr. Cuming, who was likewiſe an, inti- 


mate + aa of Dr. Cleghorn's „, as Well as of 
Dr. Ruflels, 


| + Thou wilt no doubt admire he induſtry 2” our 
| | friend 


6 
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t© induſtriam ; in orbis etiam angulo fitus 
*© majores facit progreſſus quam noſtrorum 
te quivis, quibus etiam non deſunt idonea 
* ftudiorum adminicula. Alius itaque alium 
te excitemus, ut ejus inſequamur veſtigia, 
* tantoque viro dignos evademus amicos. 
To Dr. Ruſſell, his early aſſociate, and 
afterwards his correſpondent at Aleppo, and 
whoſe life he has commemorated with the 
tenderneſs of fraternal affection; to the 
amiable Ruſſell, he urged the importance of 
an hiſtorical narrative of that city and its 
environs; and which the latter executed, 
with a perſpicuity that will hand down the 
work, and the reputation of its 1 to 
diſtant poſterity ® *. 


„ 


75 8 


friend Cleghorn ; who, ſituated in a corner of the 
world, has made greater progreſs than any of us, who 
even do not want the proper aids of ſtudy. Let us 
therefore ſtimulate one another, that we may follow 
his footſteps, and become the worthy friends of fo great 
a man. Letter to Dr. Cuming, 14th Auguſt 1742. 


From the time he left England, to his return in 
February 1755, we had maintained, ſays Dr. Forkzx- 
GILL, a regular correſpondence. I could not forbear 
mentioning to him repeatedly, how acceptable a more 
accurate account of Aleppo would be to this nation, 
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Within the extent of my knowledge, 
as inſtances might be largely/multi- 
plied; and they equally point out his 
generous ardour in the promotion of uſeful 
knowledge: in many literary performances, 


indeed, his aſſiſtance has acquired public 
acknowledgment, as the reſpectable names 
of a Rutty, a Macbride, a Falconar, and 
many others, will teſtify. Few men of 


diſtinguiſhed reputation paſs through life 
with merely ſilent admiration ; gratitude 
or reſpect will at length ſingle them out as 


patrons of ſcience; and dedications of juſt 


applauſe, or miſapplied adulation, will fol- 
low : but as Dr. FoTHERGILL was uni- 
formly more deſirous of doing good, than 


and to all Europe; that no perſon would probably ever 


ſtand a chance of ſucceeding in it ſo happily as himſelf; 
that his long reſidence there, his knowledge of the 


language, the manners, cuſtoms, diſcaſes of the place, 
the great credit he had acquired amongſt all ranks, by 


an able, diligent, and diſintereſted exertion of his fa- 


culties, his influence over the Paſcha, and the reſpect 
paid him by the Turks themſelves, would facilitate 
every enquiry, He viewed the propoſal in the ſame 
light, collected materials, made ſuitable enquiries, and 
has erected a laſting and honourable monument to his 


memory. Life of Dr. Ruſſell, 1 tv 
4 


Jon ForHERNOILIL, M. D. ci 
of having it known, he was averſe to de- 
dications, and conſidered them as a ſpecies 
of literary pageantry, more productive of 
envy to the patron, than of advantage to 
the author. I was once with him at Lea- 
hall, when a gentleman, whoſe reputation 

juſtly afforded him the moſt honourable 

diſtinction, requeſted to addreſs a work of 
intrinſic merit to the ee and I well 
remember his reply :;—<« My friendſhip 
<« will not be augmented by ſuch a public 
<< inſtance of reſpect: apply therefore to 
_ © ſome eminent perſon, whoſe friendſhip 
may thus be conciliated ; whereby, | 
added he kindly, 440 an old friend may be 
66 preſerved, and a new one gained. 
That immenſe work of Botany, wherein 
the pencil of Miller illuſtrated, in a ſtyle 
of unprecedented elegance, the ſexual ſyſ- 
tem of Linnæus, chiefly from the originals 
at Upton, was actually dedicated to the 
Doctor; and afterwards, with no little dif- 
ficulty in recalling the copies, cancel led at 
his expreſs ſolicitation. Though he de- 
lighted to encourage ingenuitye he difliked 
to be told of it. | 
£4 Prams. 
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_—_— the indefatigable tranſlator of 
the Bible and Teſtament, by wonderful . 
ſelf-exertion, acquired an extenſive know- 
ledge of the languages requiſite, for this 


arduous labour; and at length effected, by 


the patronage, and ſolely by the patronage 


of Dr. FoTHERGILL, a literal tranſlation 


of the Sacred Scriptures * : and though a 
tenaciouſneſs in the learned author for pro- 
vincial idiom, rendered this valuable tranſla- 
tion leſs read and eſteemed, yet, indepen- 


dent of idiomatic objections, it may juſtly 


be eſtimated among the Prineins] produces 
tions of the century. 
In the; proceſs of ala narrative, 1 IR 
often had occaſion to reflect, that what is 
known. cannot be immediately told. There 
are circumſtances connected with the living, 
which delicacy forbids to record; or with 
the dead, -whoſe aſhes: it were cruel to the 
ſurviving friends to moleſt : hence many 
a good man's actions are buried i in oblivion. 


Such muſt be the lot of many a noble in- 


ee Je. F PROG Hs ane enen 


* In two baun folio, anno 1765. 5. | 
'E ſhould 
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I ſhould even have paſſed over in ſilence 
that which the late Dr. Knight afforded, 
had it not been generally known, and re- 
cently revived by the claſſical pen of a 
reſpectable phyſician * *. The Librarian of 
the Britiſh: Muſeum, whoſe character was 
deſervedly eſteemed, . by ſome ſpeculations 
in mining, more plauſible than productive, 
became fo far involved in his circumſtances, ' 
as to be obliged to apply to thoſe he deemed 
his friends — pecuniary ſupport; but his 
application was received with coolneſs. In 
this dilemma, though he had enjoyed the 

| perſonal acquaintance of Dr. F OTHERGILL, 
he could not have preſumed upon making 
ſuch a requeſt, but from the compulſive 
motive of neceſſity. The ingenious Knight, 
with diffidence, told the Doctor what would 
render him once more a happy man. The 
anſwer given by the phyſician of philan- 
thropy, whoſe heart never felt the diſtreſs 
of another without wiſhing to remove it, 
- Was ſhort but pe — I will 2 


1 * 3 of the Life, and a View of the Charager 
of the late Dr. F OTHERGILL 3 by G. F 
M. D. 
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e nate thee happy. His was not that 
drop- like bounty, which pauſes in its pro- 
greſs; it was full, flowing, and benign ; 


for I am informed, that in this inſtance it 
amounted to about a GUAN 8 uineas. 


N ullus quot color eſt avaris, 
Abdite terris —f Hon. lib. ii, od. i As 


Perſons, whoſe moments are devoted to 
employments of profit, are rarely diſpoſed 


to ſacrifice private emolument to public | 
| good. Time, to a medical character of high 
reputation, is a lucrative reality; and he 
that devotes a ſhare of it to the benefit of 


the community, in that proportion ſacri- 


fices his private intereſt. It is rarely, 
indeed, that phyſicians depart from the 


routine of profeſſional practice; but Dr. 


FOTHERGILL, whoſe enlarged mind was 15 
capable of embracin 8 uy obj ect of utility, | 


* T he mens b loadftone, deſcribed in 


Dr. FoOTHERGILL'S Works, was the invention of Dr, 
Knight, and preſented 1 10 the former to the Royal | 


er 
N See Dr. Hird's AﬀeQionate Tribute, page * 5 
T7 Gold hath no luſtre of its own ; 5 


It ſhines by temperate uſe alone. FRANCIS. Tz 


pa 7 þ was 


. 


„ 
n 


| of the citizens. 
" "90 he conſidered the caſy and cheap con- 
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was an exception: the punctuality of his 
conduct, and the perſpicuity of his reflec- 
tions, gave an activity to his mind to pro- 
mote improvement and perfection in every 
thing around him. The crouded ſtreets of 
the Metropolis, its ſuperb edifices, and per- 
petual traffic, excite admiration in the moſt 
indifferent, whoſe attention may not have 
been attracted by more minute inveſtigation; 
but the active mind of our Aſſociate, unre- 
ſtrained in its ſurvey of utility, was often 
engaged in detecting error and pointing out 
improvement in this ſplendid city, which 
he communicated to thoſe concerned in its 
government, either immediately, or by let- 
ters in the public prints. His letters on 
ſubjects of police, and in other departments, 
could they be collected together, would 
conſtitute an ample and uſeful volume, cal - 


culated to inſtru the magiſtrate, and in- 


form the architect and tradeſman. He 
condeſcended even to exert his influence i in 
the improvement of the common pavement; 
to widen the ſtreets, and open new com- 


+ 


munications for the health and convenience 


4538 


veyance 
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2 veyance of | merchandize, and other Ar ticles 
of conſumption, from various parts of the 
nation to an from the Metropolis, as of 
immenſe importance to the manufactures, 
trade, exports, and wealth of the city, he 
ſuggeſted the plan of bringing the northern 
navigations, Which already unite Liverpool, 
Briſtol, and Hull, into the vicinity of Lon- 

don, by new canals, the grand reſervoir of 
which he projected to riſe in Cold-bath- 
fields. In bis fertile imagination, I have 
luiſtened with pleaſure to the familiar man- 
ner in which he delineated the facility of 
this important intercourſe; and probably, 
hen the great tendency of trade towards the 
north of this kingdom, from the advantage of 
navigable canals, ſhall have rouſed the citi- 
zens of London to protect and proſecute their 
own intereſts, ſuch a project may be ſeri- 
ouſly revived, and effectually executed *. 

Tphoſe only, who have acquired the habit 
of doing much in a little time, know how 
to eſtimate its value; and the œconomy of 
time, pre; to the various concerns of 


2 FY 


* See a judicious pamphlet, juſt publiſhed. intitled, 
Conſiderations on the Idea of uniting the RiversThames 
and Severn, 4to. 1782. | 
One Tn trade 
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trade and commerce, admits of the moſt 
profitable balance in favour of induſtry and 
traffic, In this uſeful point of view, 
among many others, he conſidered eaſy 
communication through the ſtreets of Lon- 
don as of ſingular importance in a mercan- 
tile city, and lamented the obvious defi- 
ciencies in this reſpect, which occurred in 
almoſt every part of London. From the 
great northern road the city is chiefly ac- 
ceſſible by Smithfield and Biſhopſgate- ſtreet 
and from the former of theſe to the latter, 
there is no communication that conveniently 
admits of more than one carriage to paſs at 
a time; whilſt ſuitable avenues, with little 
expence, might have been formed, by an 
ample entrance from Moorfields to the Man- 
ſion-houſe, and from Iſlington to Black- 
friars- bridge, in ſtraight lines: this he pro- 
jected; and, by the exertions of Charles 
Dingly, who conſtructed the ſaw-mills at 
Limehouſe, in imitation of thoſe at Sardam, it 
was near being accompliſhed. Black- friars- 
bridge, one of the firſt ſtructures of the 
kind that human induſtry and judgment 
ever executed, and which covers the weal- 

thieſt ſtream in the univerſe, certainly de- 
41. 1 ſerves 


eviii Some AccounT of the late 
ſerves an avenue of ſome elegance, eſpe- | 
cially where elegance would ny be 
e with utility. ER: 
Many other parts * be 8 
improved, by ſeizing” the opportunities of 
caſual conflagrations, or the flow but more 
certain dilapidations of time, to widen the 
ſtreets, or to improve the ſtructure of new 
edifices; and few opportunities of this kind 
eſcaped the Doctor's attention, and his 
conſequent recommendation to the _ 
_— 

Indeed, one of che ns dreadful conſe- 
Auences of a large and cloſe- built city, is 
the conflagrations which ſo frequently break 

out, and againſt the devaſtation of which 
no remedy of the legiſlature has yet been 
adequate; nor perhaps ever will be, whilſt, 
under the privilege of freedom, ſtructures 
are raiſed, and employments carried on, in 
ſituations which true policy would interdict. 


Of theſe, ſugar-houſes, „and the operations 


. After the conflagration pe 3 8 e at 
the bottom of Holborn- hill, the Doctor took much 
pains to have the buildings, to be conſtructed on their 

ruins, 'thrown back, in a line with thoſe on Holborn- 
hill ; but, laudable ; as his endeavours were, he laboured 
| in vain. | 


in 


5 
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in them, where much fuel is neceſſarily 
expended, afford ſtriking examples; and in 

this point of view engaged the attention of 
the Doctor, who at different times propoſed 
various modes of prevention. When the 
Minories was laid open, by pulling down 
the old houſes, the ſituation appeared to him 

- as very eligible for the conſtruction of theſe 
and fimilar hazardous buildings, where the 
uſe of fire in quantity might endanger 

| houſes in their vicinity. Two letters upon 
this ſubject, though printed without his 
name, he told me were his productions ; 
which I have inſerted, as inſtances of his 
e to objects of general e 


Fog cauſe 


* GazzTTEER, Necuihas 30, 1766. 


IN the compaſs of one week two Fe 
in the moſt populous parts of the city, have been de- 
ſtroyed by fire, and have ſpread deſolation and terror in 

the neighbourhood. 

I conſider theſe edifices as built * deſteuction; 4 
there being more ſugar-houſes burnt down than 1 
other houſes of manufactory. 3 = 

«© Whether this is owing to any fault in their con- 
ſtruction, or to the ignorance, neglect, and ſtupidity N 
of thoſe who. are employed in this buſineſs, I know 

not. 5 | „ 
AA 6 « Ought 


i 

b 
th] 
| 

5 

by 

| 

bs 

5 
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A cauſe of deſtruction, almoſt peculiar to 
great cities, and perhaps equally frequent 


40 9 a 1838 city to permit ſuch build- 


| ings to be erected as are attended with ſuch dreadful 
| eonſequences ? Moſt certainly it ought not. - 


A gentleman, whoſe life is of great conſequence 


| wank xo as to his family, lay extremely ill of 
a dangerous diſorder : the terrible alarm of fire within 


a few doors made it neceſſary to take him out of his 
bed, and'to carry him, half naked, to the firſt hoſpitable 5 
door where the family could think of getting admittance. 
His recovery was extremely doubtful before; this event 
will not leſſen the hazard. 

Shall families be Airipped. fs their ſupport, ſhall 
the public be deprived of uſeful members, ſhall diftreſs 


and ruin be ſpread through a neighbourhood unneceſ. 


farily; and without any endeavour to prevent the like 
inconvenience for the future? Humanity, at leaſt, 
ſpeaks another language. Perhaps hearts, obUurate to 
every other ſenſation but that of gain, would paſs 
through the ruins of the metropolis itſelf, without a 
figh, or a Ae for the preventive. of ſuch fatal 7 acci- 
dents |— | 
« The city "IO in many reſpects, 2 an 3 | 
for improvement ; and I wiſh that no more  ſugar- -houfes 


might be ſaffered to be built in the city, nor thoſe that 
are built talerated beyond a certain N chat i is, their 


prefent teaſes. 
„ would not preſume to dire where theſe now 
neceffaty edifices ought to be built; ; but, as 1 think no 
8 ought haſtily to find fault with any thing, un- 
leſs 


ER 
= 3 
Ws 
2 
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and fatal as the foregoing, is the mode of 


interment of * bodies of the. dead, and 
particularly 


leſs he propoſes a remedy, I take the liberty to ſuggelk 
the following to the conſideration of the public. 
c In the tract of ground that lies between the Mi- 
nories and Poor Jewry-ſtreet, I think there is ſpace 
enough now vacant, or likely to become ſo, on which 
as many * might be erected as there are in 
the city. | 
<<. Let an act of a Yeung be a to >robibie 
the future erection of any ſugar-houſes except in this 
particular part. The ſcite would be very advantageous 
to the ſugar-bakers themſelves; it is near the water- 
ſide, and the conveyance to all parts of the town eafye 
Their fuel, their ſugars, would coſt leſs to be laid in 
bere, than in moſt other places. Beſides, the city 
would be eaſed, by this means, of one of the greateſt | 
nuiſances that attends it, the ſugar-carts ; the unload- 
ing and loading of which coſt more time to the paſſen- 
gers in carriages, than the brewers: drays themſelves; 
for moſt of the ſugar-houſes in the city. are in narrow: 
ſtreets, yet in ſtreets and paſſages much frequented : 
Bow-lane, Knight-rider-ſtreet, and ſome that ee 
be mentioned, _ | | | 
As the parliament is fg. an the city of . 
don may have occaſion to apply on divers accounts, I 
wiſh they would be pleaſed, in conjunction with the 
inſurance- offices, whoſe intereſt is at ſtake, to take tlie 
premiſes into conſideration, and apply for an act to 
prevent the building or rebuilding of any more ſuch 
works in the heart of the city, as in every reſpect they 
E191 | | are 
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particularly thoſe of the poor; and which: . 


is ſtill continued in this eee | I 


* 
* 


are elit, for the viſt quantity at ſmoke y 
produce, and the filth attending them, are as injurious 
to the health, as the fatal accidents of fire a are e 
of. the _ of the inhabitants.“ 744. 109% a8 £219 


darin, January 19, 2769. 


ce THE ſame motives that induced me arkk t to ak 
notice of the recent calamities occaſioned by the ſugar- 


| houſes: * burnt down, i incite me to reyive the fub= 


- TID , _— 
— 
4 
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| objects of pleaſure, profit, party, and perhaps diſtreſs, 
it is not to be wondered at, if remarks, even that all 
J approve, are read und forgot. t. 


Mention was made in the paper referred toy of 
the dangers to which the ſick in the neighbourhood of 


fires were peculiarly expoſed. I have met with ſeveral: 


inſtances of this nature, ſince thoſe accidents. One of 
them is a woman with child, and then within two 

months of her time: the fire being in the ſame ſtreet, 
her ſurprize was exceſſive; and ſhe was ſeized with a 
diſorder that ſeems to threaten the life of the mother 


and the child, and to deprive a youp . of __ 
comfort and ſupport. 0 _ ct 


“No doubt but fuch accidents occur in the vieinity 
of all fires. Let us, 2 Ne nn outſelves "ow the” | 


hazard as much as we can. 4 3 


„ Within the circuit of a mile nd an half, ur "ther 


moſt populous part of the-city of "TOE there are not 
leſs 
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8 burying- grounds the graves are made 
ſufficiently wide to contain three or four 
wooden coffins abreaſt, and deep enough to 
hold twice as many in depth: theſe pits; 
after each burial, are covered with a few 
looſe boards, and a little mould, to hide the 
coffin from common view; but they are 
never filled up till the whole complement 
of corpſes has been interred. When this 
Is done, a ſecond grave is opened upon the 


leſs than eighteen ſugar-houſes, Five or ſix of theſe 
have been burnt down within the laſt twenty years, and 
ſome of them twice, as I am credibly informed. | 
„ Can the magiſtrates, can the repreſentatives of 
this great city, vindicate their ſupineneſs, in expoſing 
ſuch a number of their fellow citizens to all the cala- 
mities ariſing from theſe houſes, devoted, as it were, to 
the flames; and to ſpread terror, death, and ruin, 
through the neighbourhoods in which they are erected ? 
elt is ſufficient for a private man to have pointed 
out the evil. It now becomes the duty of the public, 
and of thoſe particularly whom the public choice has 
raiſed to dignity and honour, to take care that the 
commonwealth ſuffers no loſs. | 
To theſe I call; I call likewiſe to the takin 
in the neighhourhood of theſe buildings, to rouſe their 
repreſentatives-in common council, in the great council 
of the nation nn to ſecure them fronkjmpending 
danger.” | 
fame 


h 


exiv . Account of the late. 


famie plan, cloſe to the: firſt, leaving tl «fades 
& the former coffins ſtitl-expoſed ;/by which 
means theſe wholefale receptacles of the dead 
become ſo offenſive, as frequently to oblige 
the miniſters, and others upon funeral duty, 
to ſtand at a conſiderable diſtance; to avoid 
e ſtench ariſing from them. The infalu- 
n of ſuch a practice is n by the 
teſtirnonies of many writers *. It was what 
Dr. FoTHERGILL uniformly difcouraged; 
and, to ſupply the defect of burying-places 
within the city, he propoſed the ſite of 
Moorfields, as lying on the north fide 6f the 
town; ſouthern winds being more fultry, 
and ny to convey to the inhabitants any 


* [ kave known inſtances of he koſpital-fever, fays 
Sir John Pringle, beginning in a ward, when there was 
no other cauſe but one of the men having a mortifiee 
limb. Diſeaſes of the Army. =o 

He adds, amongſt the -caufes of n ne 
burials within the towns, and the bodies not laid pag 
Ibid. 

Foreſtus ſays, he was an eye-wiinels to a plague 
which aroſe from the fame cauſe. 

Diodorus Siculus obſerves, that the On” ſleanis 
ariſing from the bodies of thoſe who lay unburied, was 

one of the cauſes of that dreadful diſtemper that broke 
out among the Carthaginians at the ſiege of e : 
And numerous other authors atteſt the ſame facts. 


Toy | | noxious 
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hoxious exhalations, the diffuſion of which; 
it is well known, northern winds tend rather 
to check than promote. That this; hows 
ever, might be executed with decent ele- 
5 gance, he formed the idea of conſtructing 
Cemeteries in this large ſpace of ground, 
formed into diſtinct regular rows, ſuitable 
for every degree of citizens, and appropriated 
to families, in the ſame manner as vaults in 
e en n 
In a large and crouded city, Wee the 
Free circulation of the air muſt neceſſarily 
be greatly obſtructed, every means condu= 
cive to the preſervation of health ſhould be 
ſtudiouſiy Promoted; and, next to bodily 
exerciſe, and the enjoyment of the open air, 
| nothing perhaps contributes more to it than 
cleanlineſs by bathing, which the inhabi- 
tants of warm climates, both in ancient and 
modern times, conſidered likewiſe as the 
higheſt gratification, as the multitude of 
their Baths, and the ſtupendous ſtructures 
raiſed for private and public accommoda- 
tion, fully teſtify. | 
The wealthier citizens of the iden 
time are, indeed, in the habit of enjoying. 
this ſalutary luxury ; ; though, from the re- 
| 1 volution 
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volntion in A and the frequent change 
of cloathing, unknown to the ancients, they 
have neither the neceſlity of former times, 


nor the occaſions which the poor at preſent 


labour under, of waſhing themſelves from 
the impurities incident on manual employ- 


ments, and the want of change of cloath- 


1 
In converſation, Dr. Rar n has 


repeatedly mentioned to me the importance 


of public Baths, for the convenience of the 
lower claſſes of the people; and the an- 
nexed letter evinces, that he took ſome 
active ſteps. towards the accompliſhment of 
this eaſy, ſafe, and ſalutary gratification *. 
ow e la 


* To the Dixkcroxks of the New River Company. 


66 Hanrun bene, Nov. 105 1780. 
© GENTLEMEN, ” 1 


J take the liberty to mention a an 
which I think is of ſome importance to the ſalubrity of 
your water, and therefore not anew of your con- 


_ fideration. | | 4 


- « Returning lately from the North, and pſt 


through Ware, I Was ftruck with obſerving the quan- 


tity of leaves falling into the New River from the trees 
growing along its banks; at the ſame time reflecting, 
that in the whole of its courſe to Iſlington, the quan- 


tity muſt be fuck as could not fail, by rotting in the 


current, 


Joun FoTHERGILL, M. D. exvii 
In large communities vice has ever a- 


böunded, 10 the WIN Wgrliators have 
| | uſed 


f 4 


current, to render the water leſs pleaſayt at 106 
wholeſome. Whether this circumſtance has occurred 
to you, I know not; but I am very certain it muſt 
have a conſiderable effe& on the water; and it appears, 
from late experiments, that the ſun has much influence 
in meliorating the water. For both theſe reaſons I 
imagine you will think it expedient to give particular 
inſtructions to thoſe who have the immediate' care of 
the river committed to them, to take care to have as 
many of the trees removed from the verge of the river, 
as poſſibly can be done, without creating too much op- 
poſition ; to prevent, every where, any new ones from 
being g planted fo near the river, as to injure it either by 
their ſhade or the falling leaves. It is of no ſmall im- 
portance, and 1 doubt not but the matter wil be pro- 
perly attended to. | 45 
„ Another circumſtance J have 0 wiſhed to com- 
municate to you, which I think is an affair deſerving 
your conſideration : I need not mention the trouble you 
have annually on account of people bathing in the New 
River, and the diſguſt it gives to thoſe who are witneſſes 
of the facts, as well as to thoſe who drink the water 
and hear of it. The only means J can ſuggeſt to pre- 
vent this double miſchief, is to make it the intereſt of 
thoſe who do it, to do otherwiſe. It ſeems to me, that 
you would render an effential ſervice to the community 
at large, and to the proprietors, if you would either 
build a few-bathing-houſes in convenient places, or en- 
courage others to build them, where people might be 
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| uſed endeayours to prevent and reſtrain it, 

by the encouragement of induſtry, and by 
the infliction of puniſhments on the com- 


miſſion of crimes. Liberty, the birthright 
of man, the poſſeſſion of which he cannot 
permitted to hathe at low prices; fix-pence, three- pence, 


a penny each, &c. Begin with a few, extend them 


as occaſion requires; ſome for men, ſome for women; 
fome for bays, others for girls ; and a peace officer or 
two to be on the ſpot, to ſee that no irregularities are 


committed. On vacant ſpots i in the Spaw Fields, and 
other parts in the vicinage of populous places, they 


might be built conveniently, and let to advantage, li- 
miting the tenants to lo rates, for the accommodation 
of ſeryants, and others, who cannot afford a ſhilling a 
time; and many for this reaſon go into ponds and 
rivers beyond their depth, to the Joſs of ſeveral lives. 
As I am perſuaded that by this means you might 
prevent, or be enabled to puniſh with due ſeverity, 


tranſgreſſors, and do a public benefit, I haye no doubt 


but you will excuſe me for ſuggeſting theſe conſidera» 
tions; in the execution of which I ſhall readily com- 
raunicate every ching that hay occurred to me wenne 


it. 


& I am, with auch reſpeRt, 
“Pour Friend, 
i J. FoTHERGILL,” 


1 to my valuable friend, John Scott, 
Eſq; of Amwell, well known in the literary world, by 
the late Amie Garnault, Eſq; of Bull's Croſs, Middle- 
ſex, who was an Wire member of the New Ng 


E 


\ 
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be too ſolicitous to maintain, has, in moſt 
ſtates, been denied to criminal members of 
ſociety ; and, in ſome inſtances alſo, where 
the breach of ſocial regulations has been the 
effect of unavoidable misfortune, rather than 
of actual vice: it has, however, always been 
the wiſh of humanity, that puniſhments 
could be ſo applied, as to be ſtrictly adequate 
to the degrees of offence. Certain it is, that 
the indiſcriminate confinement of many per- 
ſons together, is productive of two unhappy 
inconveniences; the firſt, as it affects the 

body, by generating infectious diſeaſes; and 
the other, as it contaminates the mind, by 
hardening the vicious, and, by their exam- | 
ple, depraving thoſe not already abandoned, 
All Europe is acquainted with the bene- 
volent, the godlike exertions of HowAR D, 
whoſe memory will ever be dear to the mi- 
ſerable tenant of a priſon, and to whoſe la- 
hours that elegant ſtateſman, BukkE, has 
joe m moſt honourable teſtimony *. 2488 
This 


* I cannot name this gentleman ( Mr. Howard) with- 
out remarking, that his labours and writings have done 
much to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has 
viſited all Europe, — not to ſurvey the ſumptuouſneſs of 
ann, or the ſtatelineſs of temples; not to make ac- 

h 4 | curate 
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This Howakp was the intimate friend of 
Dr. FoTHneR6ILL ; they were the friends 
of humanity; and both were employed in 
leſſening the miſeries of human life, though 
in different ſpheres; but in attempting to 
prevent thoſe injuries and diſeaſes which 


human contagion produces, they united their 


labours. The legiſlature, juſtly alarmed at 


repeated inſtances of infection, which pri- 


ſoners diſſeminated in courts when brought 


curate meaſurements of the remains of ancient gran- 
deur, nor to form a ſcale of the cu rioſity of modern art; 


not to collect medals, or to collate manuſcripts: but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the 
infection of hoſpitals; to ſurvey the manſions of ſorrow 
and pain; ; to take the gage and dimenſions of miſery, 
depreſſion, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to viſit the forſaken, and to 
compare and collate the diſtreſſes of all men in all 
countries. His plan is original; and it is as full of 
genius as it is of humanity, It was a voyage of diſ- 
covery ; a circumnavigation of charity. Already the 
benefit of his labour is felt, more or leſs, in every coun- 
try: I hope he will anticipate his final reward, by ſee- 


ing all its effects fully realized in his own. He will 


receive, not by retail, but in groſs, the reward of thoſe 
who viſit the priſoner ; and he has ſo foreſtalled and 
monopolized this branch of charity, that there will be, 
T truſt, little room to merit by ſuch acts of benevolence 
hereafter, Burke' $ + 0 at the Guildhall i in Briſtol, 


before 


Joun FoTHERGILL, M. D. exxi 


before their judges, was diſpoſed to receive 
the beſt advice for obviating ſuch baneful 
effects. Dr. FOTHERGILL and his friend 
were deſired to attend the Houſe of Com- 
mons; before which they gave ſuch infor- 
mation, as induced the legiſlature to paſs 3 
Bill, intitled, ** An Act for preſerving the 
6 Health of Priſoners in Gaol, and pre- 
** venting the Gaol Diſtemper, anno 1774 
and afterwards to recommend the buildin 8 
of detached or Penitentiary houſes &, as a 
mode of puniſhment calculated to reſtrain 
indolence and vice. Theſe two diſtinguiſhed 
perſons, with George Whatley, Eſq; were 
appointed, by the king, Commiſſioners for 
directing ſuitable buildings to carry into 
execution this new ſyſtem of correction. 


The 


* J. Clitherow, Eſq; the brother-in-law of the late 
Judge Blackſtone, in the preface to his Reports, con- | 
taining memoirs of his life, attributes, i in a great mea- 
ſure, the origin of theſe houſes to his amiable brother. 
“ In theſe houſes,” ſays he, the convicts are to be 
ſeparately confined during the intervals of their labour; 
—debarred from all incentives to debauchery, inſtruct- : 
ed in religion and morality, - and forced to work for the 
benefit of the public. Imagination cannot figure to 
itſelf a ſpecies of puniſhment, in by wa terror, benevo- 
lence, and reformation, are more happily blended to- 

| | _ gether. 
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exxii Some” AccounT of the lat 
- Thefirſtof theſe, our Preſident, did not live 
to ſee this uſeful deſign completed, though 
be had laboured aſſiduouſly in digeſting 
it, and had previouſly inſerted ſome uſeful 
remarks on the puniſhment of convicts, in 
the public prints, which I think too N 

pane to be omitted in his Works. 
To obviate, however, and repreſs the firſt 
eruptions of vicious propenſity, is an object 
of the greateſt importance to the welfare 
and happineſs of the community. In ſome 
| inftances, more might be effected by lenient 
means than by fevere puniſhments: one be- 
gets gratitude, and a defire to retrieye re» 
putation; the other hardens the mind, ex- 
cites the paſſions of revenge and cruelty, 
and confirms a more abandoned profligacy 


gether. What can be more dreadful to the riotous, the 
libertine, the voluptuous, the idle delinquent, than 
folitude, confinement, ſobriety, and conſtant labour? 
Vet what can be more truly beneficial ? Solitude will 
awaken reflection; confinement will baniſh temptation ; 
ſobriety will reſtore vigour ; and labour will beget a 
habit of honeſt induſtry : while the aid of a religious 
inſtructor may implant new principles in his heart; 
and, when the date of his puniſhment is expired, will 
conduce to both his temporal and eternal welfare. Such 
a proſpect as this is ſurely well worth the trouble of an 

experiment.“ | | 

| of 
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of conduct. There are even vices, which 
ſeem to vibrate from a falſe ſhame, or miſe. 
taken integrity: the impoveriſhed huſband, 
upon whom the ſuſtenance. of a family de- 
pends, may privately ſteal, or boldly rob, 
from. the cogency of domeſtic ſenſibility, 
without any vicious deſign to injure an- 
other: and ſuch individuals are not irre- 
claimable; for ſuch, to my Fnqwledge, haye 
been reclaimed. | 1 


Tn vitium a ably fuga—— * 
Hon. Ars Poet. 1. Xxcxi, 


But ihe. moſt effectual barrier againſt 
corruption of manners, and the influence 
of vicious example, is an early and guarded 
education. As the ſun is to the exter- 
nal, ſo is learning to the intellectual eye; 
it enables the mind to diſtinguiſh truth 
from error, endows it with ſtability and 
ſtrength to combat vicious propenfities, 
and renders it ſuſceptible of enjoying the 
felicities of life, without adopting its fol- 
hes, or entailing its miſeries. To promote 
this uſeful education, Dr. FoTHERGILL was 


? 3 one fault ch ſhun, 
Into its oppoſite extreme they run. 


a liberal 


| Exxiv Some Acc 0 UN T of the Tate * 


a liberal advocate. How much he contri- 
buted towards the ſeminaries of learning 
inſtituted at Williamſburg, New Vork, and 
Philadelphia, J am not particularly aſſured; 
but if the extent of his liberality may be 
eſtimated by the degree of gratitude and 
reſpect with which his memory is revered 
throughout et it n 1 „ 
ample. 

In the wide ROI of ble: cod; he 


did not overlook the ſituation. of his own 


religious perſuaſion ; where his influences 


were- moſt powerful, and where congenial 


minds were more united in promoting his 


laudable views. He had lon g endeavoured 
to inſtitute an extenſive eſtabliſhment for 


the education of the children of the Society 
not in affluence ; but nothing was effectu- 


ally done, until, as Dr. Hird obſerves *. 


«© by one of thoſe fortunate events, on 


% which hangs the fate of many great un- 


« dertakings, the whole of his deſign be- 


« came eaſy and practicable. On his return 

« from Cheſhire, through Yorkſhire, ' in 

*« the year 1778, he did me the favour of 

being my gueſt a few days, during hien 
8 eee Tribute, page 21, 22. 
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« in thoſe parts. In one of theſe inter- 


(466 


views, the converſation turned on an in- 


£ ſtitution at Gilderſome, a ſmall eſtabliſh- 
ment for the education of poor children 


amongſt the Society: the Doctor was 
inquiring into its ſtate and management, 
and how far it might ſerve as a model 
for a larger undertaking: a juſt deſcrip- 
tion being given of it, with the follow- 
ing remark, that not only this, but all 


from which they took their riſe, muſt 
fail of ſucceſs, without a conſtant ſuper- 


intending care and unremitting attention 
to the firſt great object of the inſtitution. 


- 0 


This idea was exemplified by the then 


preſent ſtate of the Foundling Hoſpital 


at Ackworth ; which, although originat- 


* ing from the moſt humane principle, 


and erected at a vaſt expence, was, from 


repeated inattentions to the firſt deſign, 
in danger of dilapidation, and ready for 
public ſale. This relation truck the 


Doctor forcibly ; © Why may not this, 
ſaid he, ſerve the very purpoſe I am in 
purſuit of? To be ſhort, the building, 

| and 
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© and an eſtate of 80 acres of land, were 
i purchaſed, improved, and furniſhed- by 


1% ſubſcription. The Doctor ſet a generous 


example by his own contribution, and 
an endowment by his will in Perpe⸗ 
10 tuity bY 


I have inſerted this quotation, as it ex- 
plains the incident which brought Dr. Fo- 


THERGILL acquainted with this eligible 


ſituation, reſpecting which he afterwards 
expreſſed his warmeſt approbation, in a 


Letter to a Friend, which I have preſerved 


in his Works. Though I had not ſeen 


the building, he obſerves, # I had feen 


and conſidered a plan of the houſe, and 
learned from that, and from the report of 
many who had been on the ſpot, that the 


building, the fituation, the healthfulneſs of 


the country, the plenty of proviſions, and 


the vicinity of many valuable friends, were 
n ſuch, that if it could be purchaſed, and 


— rly endowed, it might, in many r e 
ſpects, anſwer the intention of friends, and 


lay the ground- work of an uſeful and per- 


manent eſtabliſhment. The children of 


friends not in affluent circumſtances, are 


the objects of n School; the chil- 
| dren 


& 


K 


reaſon to believe, that the inability of many 


1 Fotnrzc111, BI. D. exxvii 


dren of ſuch perſons, as muſt either pro- 
vide for their offspring a very cheap educa- 
tion, or none at all. And there is great 


friends to make ſuch: provifion, or to find 
any means of obtaining a fafe education; 


has been the occaſion of keeping their chil- 
dlren at home, where it was impracticable 
to keep them at all times from corrupt 


company. The human mind, it has been 
obſerved, muſt have ſome object in view; 
and if virtue and propriety do not engage 
it, vice and folly will: whatever, therefore, 


buſies the mind, without corrupting it, / has 
at leaſt this uſe, that it reſeues the day from 
idleneſs; and he that is never idle, will 


not often be vicious: and when habits of 
induſtry are eonfirmed by uſeful medita- 
tion, virtuous ſentiments will be more eaſily 
inculcated ; for, if Virtue could be feen, 
the muſt be loved; and if Truth eould be 
heard, the muſt be obeyed. . 


_ Oderunt beccare boni virtutis amore *. 
Hos. Epiſt. 16. I. i. v. 52. 


The ſucecſs of this School rewarded 


The good, for virtue's ſake, diſdain to ſin. 


8 


tinguiſhed abilities and humanity. 
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| Pr. F OTHERGILL 8 well-grounded n 
_ tations. That ingenious writer, whoſe: au- 


thority I have repeatedly appealed to, is 
particularly acquainted with the preſent 
ſtate of this extenſive eſtabliſhment, as he 
reſides in its vicinity, and has thought it 


ſo far an object of his attention, as perſo- 


nally to viſit it; and his deſcription, com- 


municated in 1781, affords a pleafing proſ- 


pect of its utility and probable permanency; 


and I may add, that its improved ſtate, at 


the. preſent time, . further confirma- 


tion of its ſucceſs. * There are,” he 


obſerves®, <©* above three Landing children, 


of both ſexes, under the roof, furniſhed 
ce with all the neceflary conveniences and 


«comforts of life, properly cloathed, and 


< educated in every branch of knowledge 


5 


ſuitable for the ſtation in which it is 
* preſumed they may be placed. And, to 


* Dr. Hird's Affectionate Tribute, page 22, 23.— 


am ſorry to add here, that this excellent phyſician and 


agreeable companion did not long ſurvive this Tribute 
to his honoured friend and relation. At the time of 


- his deceaſe, he was phyſician to the Leeds Infirmary; 


in which office he has been ſucceeded by my friend and 
univerſity colleague, Dr. Walker, a phyſician of diſ- 
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the ſatisfaction of every benevolent heart, 
it may be truly ſaid, that the inſtitution 
is at preſent in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 
fully anſwering the deſign of its foun- 


ders; being conducted under the care BE 
a number of choſen guardians, of ability, 
and of exemplary conduct, with an ex- 
actneſs of order, decency, and propriety, 


extremely ſtriking, and perfectly pleaſ- 


ing to all who have viſited it, though 


not of the ſame Society. The children 


' 200 taught habits of regularity, of de- 
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cency, and reſpe&ful ſubordination to 


their ſuperiors ; of forbearance, affection, 
and kindneſs towards each other ; and of 
religious reverence towards their Maker; 


and, I may farther add, thoſe habits of 


filence and recollection, taught and prac- 
tiſed in the ancient ſchools of philo- 


ſophy, inculcated in the Scriptures, and 


* moſt emphatically called, the true door of 


entrance into the ſchool of wiſdom.” 


If Dr. Foruzrcilr's life had not been 


ditingeithed by a ſeries of illuſtrious ac- 
tions, this noble inſtitution at Ackworth 7 
was alone ſufficient to endear his name to 


5 5 Poſetity. 
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poſterity, by conferring upon ſubſequent | 
generations the means of an uſeful education, 
which places out the virtues of youth to 
the beſt uſury, where the intereſt is, of all 
others, the moſt productive and permanent ; 
for education, when it works on an amiable 
difpofition, draws out to view every latent 
virtue and perfection, which might other- 
wiſe lie dormant, or remain obſcured; for 
not to have reaſon, and to have it uſeleſs 
and unemployed, is nearly the ſame. This 
public action was confiſtent with the tenor 
of his life, and conſtituted one uniform 
ſyſtem of Philanthropy, where the heart 
melted with benevolence, and where the 
Hand ſhowered . 


* 


— 


| . 945 quod parriæ civem, Populoque de- 


Aiſti, 


Sic + facis ut patrie it idoneus, . agris, 


It muſt afford ſatisfaction to every friend of huma- | 
nity to know, that in the eſtabliſhment of Ackworth 
School, many congenial diſpoſitions aided Dr. ForRHER- 
' GILL whilſt he was living, and perſevere to promote it 
fince his death. In David Barclay particularly, whoſe 
name I have already mentioned, equal ardour is exerted, 
-as there was before equal philanthropy and beneficence. 


80 ” Utils 
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Utilis——pacis rebus agendis. | 15 
Plurimum enim intererit, quibus artibur et 
guibus hunc tu | 


Moribus inflituas— 
” * Jov. Sat. xiv. L 70. 


In the days of ſuperſtition and ignorance, 
when perſons of extenſive literature were 
deemed extraordinary phenomena, whoever 
excelled in letters was diſtinguiſhed from 
the common claſs of mankind; and viewed 
with that veneration which ſuperior know- 
ledge and endowment inſpire but as lite- 
rature was diffuſed, men of letters having 
many equals, the peculiar diſtinction or 
pre- eminence of primæval times was leſs 
diſcernible. In the profeſſors of phyſic, 
at preſent, not only the learning of the 
ſchools, but ſcience in general, is a part of 
medical accompliſhment. In an extent of 

ſcience, equally diffuſe and unlimited, it 
would be impracticable, as well as indeli- 
cate, to draw a compariſon of living cha- 
racers ; nor could a certain criterion be de- 
duced from ſuppoſitious reputation, which _ 
muſt always be partial: to eſtimate it by 
eee emolument would be inade- 


*1 ® | quate | 
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quate, becauſe the product of the profeſs 
ſors of phyſic cannot be accurately known; 
and if it could, the degree of practice could 
not thence be aſcertained, as the liberality of 
individuals not only varies, but the mode- 
ration likewiſe of the faculty in accepting 
gratuities. That Dr. FoTHERGILL ac- 
"quired much in the line of his profeſſion, 
we know by the amplitude of his gene- 
roſity; but the exact extent he never diſ- 
cloſed. Calculations ſometimes have been 
formed from the time that has been devoted 
to buſineſs: with individuals, whoſe mo- 
ments are conſtantly employed, he will 
accompliſh the moſt who is the beſt c 
nomiſt of time; and no time can certainly 
be better employed, than that which is de- 
'voted to fick and helpleſs friends. But 
were medical character to be decided by the 
economy of time, no man had a more 
decided claim to pre-eminence than Dr. 
FoTHERGILL : he made every moment im- 
portant, by a wonderful regularity in his 
manners and in all his concerns, and his 
domeſtics had acquired a ſimilar punctuality; 
and thus, by general order and ſyſtem, not a 
| moment 


Jens Fornzz011 1, M. D. exxxiii 


moment ſeemed with him to be loft in 15: 


lays, nor in his movements from one object 
to another. If ſome people live'out half their 
days without numbering one, he eſtimated 
time too highly to fo with the Roman 
Titus, Diem perdidi. If the len gth of time 
is to be meaſured by the quick ſucceſſion of 
ideas, no man lived longer every day, or I 


ma mee add, An more Ae 


Anpliat etatis ſpatium 1 N vir FARE hoc 2 
Vivere _ vitd 45 en frui. 1 
M ART. 


Sometimes indeed it 1 that phy- 

ſicians have acquired much city practice, 
without any extent of reputation out of the 
vicinity of their reſidence; but with reſpect 
to Dr. FoTHERGILL, it may be ſafely aſ- 
ſerted, that if he had not attained the firſt 
rank in town, he certainly had the moſt 
general reputation through the kingdom 
and colonies, of any contemporary phyſician. 
. Whenever he went down to Lea-hall, or to 
any diſtance out of town, he was as con- 
ſtantly intercepted by a concourſe of Vale- 
: tudinarians, who had found means to get 


. informa- 
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information of his route. In the year 1969, 


my excellent guardian, his brother Samuel, 


Was indiſpoſed during his viſit in London; 

and as he was defirous of returning home- - 
wards, I was requeſted to accompany him 
to Lea-hall, and the Doctor propoſed to 


follow us down ſoon after. I was then a 


ſtudent of medicine; but I could not avoid 
remarking the numerous applications made 


to us to aſcertain the time of his paſſing 
through different ſtages. I think he once 


informed me, that he had upwards of fif ty 


applications at one place in his journey: TI 


have been his Amanuenſis repeatedly for-at 


leaſt twenty patients at one ſitting. At 
home, indeed, the preſent generation will 


not require to be told, that he had the con- 


fidence of the public as a phyſician; of his 
patients, likewiſe, as a near and confiden- 
tial friend; and of the literary, as a reſpect- 


ful affociate. © He was choſen, in 1754, a 


Fellow of the Royal College of Phyſicians 
at Edinburgh, as he had early been of the 
Medical Society'® 12 there, and ſince 

| x incorporated 


5 * Near fifty years ago, ſeveral ſtudents of medicine 
formed has Society, for their mutual inſtruction and 
| adyancement 
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. incorporated by royal authority; 5 and in 
176 3 he was elected a F Fellow of the Royal 
„ Society 


1 * 
| advancement in their ſtudies. 0 Every a of a 
certain ſtanding, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his dili- 
gence, capacity, and conduct, was initiated into this 
little aſſembly. Here the opinions of the ancients, of 
their contemporaries, nay the doctrines of their ae. 
were frequently diſcuſſed; and two of the membe 
were always charged with the taſk of providing | in- 
ſtruction and entertainment for the next meeting of the 
Society. Queſtions, no doubt, were here diſputed and 
decided, which long experience would have declined. 
But it exerciſed their faculties, gave them both ſides gf 
arguments, taught them to doubt, and habituated them 
to obſervation.” Dr, FoTHERG1LL's Life of Dr. 
Ruſſell, page 367 in the edition of his Works. 
When one conſiders the utility, as well as high re- 
putation of a Society, begun and conducted by ſtudents, 
curioſity is naturally excited to date the commencement | 
of this ſingular and uſeful inſtitution ; which I am en- 
abled to do, by the information of ↄne of its firſt and 
moſt reſpectable members. In the latter end of Auguſt 
1734 the ee ee Gentlemen 1 e fellow 
| tudlents = 


e 3 
Dir. Cuming. 

Dr. Rufſell. 1 
Dr. Hamilton, ſon to the then profeſſor of Divinity as at Fadi ; 
burgh ; who having finiſhed his ſtudies, took his Degree there, 
publiſhing on that occaſion a Theſis, De Morbis Offium.—He after- 
wards ſettled at A in io Sun whers he died og 
years ago. | | es 


14 b 1 | Mr, 
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Society of London ; and was one of the þ 
earlieſt members of the American Philoſo- | 
a . inſtituted at Philadel phia. 


14 ; 1 81 Thus 


Audents in the Schools of Medicine at Edinburgh, who 
had been long familiarly acquainted, and entertained a 
reciprocal ard for each other, after having employed. 
_ «themſelves, during the three preceding weeks, in the 
diſſection of a body in the Anatomical Theatre, agreed 
to ſpend a ſocial evening together at a tavern.— After 
ſupper it was propoſed, by one of the company, that 
this little Society ſhould meet once a fortnight, early 
in the evening, at their reſpective lodgings ; ; that a diſ- 
ſertation, in Engliſh or Latin, on ſome medical ſubject, 
at the choice of the Society, ſhould be compoſed, and 
read at each of theſe meetings, to which ſuch objections 
as occurred to the reſt of the company ſhould be made, 
-which the author was to obviate in the beſt manner he 
could. This propoſal was cordially aſſented to by all 
preſent; and Dr. Cuming was appointed by the other 
members to prepare a diſſertation for their firſt meet- 
ing, on the ſigns, cauſes, and method of cure of the 
reh . this he ee e did, -_ read 


. Archibald Taylor, 8 to a phyſician of that name 


1 Edinburgh 3 an ingenious young mn, who died a HI hes after 
in the Eaſt Indies. 


Dr. James Kennedy; who after having taken TY Pee in Phy- 
fic, was invited to accompany a young gentleman of fortune in. 
the Tour of Europe.—On his return home, after having ſpent three 
years in this employment, he purchaſed a commiſſion in the army, 


nnd was for many years ſenior captain of dragoons.—W hy Doctor 
FOTHERGILL was not aſſociated into this little band, cannot now 


be recollected; but he was n to, and highly eſteemed by, 
u one of the members, 


to 
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Thus conſpicuous as a phyſician in the 
firſt city in Europe, his character could not 
but be known on the continent, where 
ſcience is cultivated with the ſame com- 
mendable ardour. Linnæus, the late bota- 
nical luminary of Upfal, had diſtinguiſhed 
a ſpecies of Polyandria Digynia by the name 
of Fothergilla Gardeni. In 1776 he was 
choſen an honorary member of the Royal 
2 | Society of Medicine at Paris; for men of 
true ſcience, of every nation, in the tumult 
of empires, are united in endeavouring to 
render mankind wiſer and happier; they are 
always of one party; and the French, whoſe 
literary exertions reflect honour on the na- 


to the pocket on the 20th of December following. | 
"DF Rufll follöwed in one, De Gonorrhaa Viru- 
lenta : then came Dr. Cleghorn, De E pilepſia; Kennedy, 
De Fluxu Menſium, &c.— This aſſociation continued 
during that winter, and the enſuing ſpring; but, in 
the ſummer of 1735, the members of this little Society 
| were diſperſed, and Cleghorn alone remained to continue, 
with his reſpected ForRHEROIII and ſome others, this 
aſſociation during the ſubſequent winter. This was 
the humble and fortuitous commencement of a Society, 
that has ſince become highly reſpectable by its obvious 
utility, and the names of many learned and eminent 
phyſicians which it records in the liſt of ies members, 
and it is nowy incorporated by Were Charter. 


tion 
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tion and on the age, inſtituted, in 1776, a 
Royal Medical Society; and, to render it 
more extenſively beneficial, they have choſen 
honorary or correſponding members from 
the ingenious of all nations. Of the num 
ber in this kingdom, whoſe characters ac- 
quired the ſuffrages of this Society, was our 
late Preſident: their addreſs to him upon 
that occaſion 1s marked with a ſpirit of true 
| ene which is not reſtricted within 
the limits of empires; and its inſertion here 
N muſt be acceptable to every liberal mind. 


cc K Ma; \LLUSTRISSIME, 


N QUA $' hodie conſociationis litteras 
offert tibi Regia Societas Medica Pariſienſis, 
ego tantò libentius ad te mitto, quod dul- 
ciffimum et utiliſſimum epiſtolare commer. 


cium nobis procul dubio concedes, quodque 
mihi 

III Vs TRLOus Doctor, 
I the more willingly ſend you the letters of ad- 
| miſſion into memberſhip, which the Royal Medical 
| Society of Paris this day offers you, | becauſe we ſhall 
© doubtleſs gain a moſt agreeable and uſeful literary cor- 


 B N with you, and becauſe ſuch an aſſociation 
E-. 
| | „„ | and 
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mihi jucundiſſima maximè que proficua 
- talis erit confraternitas. Inſtitutionis edictæ 


diſpoſitiones, inauguralemque ſimul oratio- 


nem benignè cum hac epiſtol& recipias ve- 
lim. Plurimarum jam Academiarum codices 


condecorat immortale nomen tuum; ſed in 
Academia ferè medica confcribi à conſodali- 
bus ſummæ exiſtimationis teſtimonia reci- 


pere, tua fama non indignum fore credidi- 
mus; ego que præſertim, vividiſſime gaudeo, 
quod locus ille quem in noſtra Societate 
mihi concedit Rex Chriſtianiſſimus Galli 
arum, frequentiæ meæ totius ergà te ob- 
ſervantiæ ſpecimina redditurus it, iſtaſque 

| multiplicabit 


and brotherhood will be extremely pleaſant, and parti- 


- cularly uſeful to me. The edicts of the inſtitution, the 


forms of it, and the inaugural oration, I wiſh you kindly | 
to receive, together with this letter. Your immortal 


name is already an honour to the regiſters of many 


academies; but to be enrolled a member of an academy 


almoſt wholly medical, by the Fellows of it, and to 
receive the higheſt teſtimonies of their eſteem, we 
thought would not be unworthy of your reputations 
and I eſpecially feel a very ſenſible pleaſure in it, be- 
cauſe the place aſſigned me in our Society by the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, will enable me to render frequent 
. of my ami efteem for you, and will multiply 


* 
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— enulGplicabit occaſiones, in en me 


4 | 
5 Doctor laſtrictne, | 

cc eee tui ſervum 

| « et cultorem, 


\LoTzL1e © nally Foe Vice D 'AzvyR.” 
dic menſis Decembris $776; 


« P. 8. Tantam tibi offert vovetque Re- 
gia Societas ut quales illi correſpondentes, 
numerandos eſſe in tua provincia judicabitis, 
tales acceptura ſit et libentiflimg pro ſuis 
fit habitura: fi ergo inſtitutionis noſtræ fruc- 
tus et commoda augere non recuſes omnia 
quecunque Societatis gratia facies, jucun- | 
diſſima 


thoſe enn is which 1 ſhall always ſubſcribe 

2 0 2 64 Illuftrious Doctor, 

| „ Your moſt devoted ſervant 
& and admirer, _ 


Vic. D'Aavs. 


« P. 8. The Royal Society als ſo much conſi- | 
| dence in you, that the perſons you ſhall judge proper 
for their correſpondents, within the ſphere of your ac- 
quaintance, they will receive, and very readily eſteem. 
them as ſuch : if, therefore, you do not refuſe to aug- 
ment the fruit and advantages of our inſtitution, we 


— eſteem whatever you do for the good of the Society 
; as 


Jon Pornzxcix, M. D. exli 


7 diffima et rectiſſima reputabimus. Age i igi- 


tur, co-operatores inter amicos doctiſſimos 


que collegas quorum merita non noſcimus, 
elige nobis, optima quæ detexerunt, quæ- 


s bi 4 


que detexiſti ipſe ſedulo communica medi- 


cæque correſpondentiz per te creſcat utilitas 


et amplitudo, nos conſocios, eidem philoſo- 
phiz ſtudentes, ej juſdemque veritatis amantes 


et æmulos reddat nova confederatio. Seſe 


noſcunt à longo tempore cæteri viri Lit- 


terati mediantibus academiis, medici vero 


nullo ferè nexu junguntur, celeberrimorum 


que tantum vix nomina callemus. Fiamus 


autem mutuis epiſtolis ex omnibus Europæ 


finibus | 


as highly agreeable, and to be depended upon. Let me 
entreat you then to chuſe out for us aſſiſtants and co-—- 


partners amongſt the moſt learned of your friends and 


colleagues whoſe merits we do not know, and diligent- 
ly to communicate their beſt diſcoveries, and what you 


yourſelf have diſcovered, that ſo the uſefulneſs and ex- 


tent of medical correſpondence may be encreaſed, and a 


true confederacy render us brethren, ſtudents of the 

| ſame philoſophy, and zealous lovers of the ſame truths. 
The living Literati in other arts and ſciences have for a 
long time, by means of academies, been acquainted with 
each other; phyſicians are ſcarcely connected by any 
tie, the bare names of the moſt illuſtrious among them 


being hardly known. But let us. eſtabliſh correſpon- 


dents by mutual en in every part of Europe. And 
- | laſtly, ; 


Same W of the late” 


Snibus 1 Dein utinam, amici 
et quidquid eveniat uniti: medicina que 
tandem ſit una ut Hippocrates, nec amplius, 
ut eſt hodic multiplex. Hæc ſunt que ſperat 
à te academica illa Societas, quam tuam di- 


cere poſſumus quippe qui Socius ab ea _ | 


4 . 90% Rn 2 een fuiſti. £8 


Dr. ForuzzGILY had now Amina the 
| zenith of medical reputation: in national 
eoncerns, or public calamities from diſeaſe, 
his opinion was ſought after, and as uni- 
formly adopted. When the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons was informed of the dreadful 
fatality of the gaol diſtemper, among the 
French and Spaniſh priſoners confined in 
Wincheſter, Dr. ForREROIII's opinion 
was inſtantly taken upon the ſubject, and he 
recommended . Carmichael Smith to 


laftly, I wiſh that we may be friends, and united to- 

gether, whatever may happen *: medicine then would 
be uniform, and but one in all places, as Hippocrates 
wiſhed it to be, and not as it is at preſent, divided into 
Parties. Theſe are the things this academic Society | 
wiſhes to promote, and which we may now call your 
Society, ſeeing you have _ declared a F. ellow of it 
for. ſome months. 


2 | Probably referring to the commencement of the war. 


ſuperintend 
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ſuperintend the priſon, to avert, if poſſible, 
the ſpreading contagion ;—the ſingular ſue- 
ceſs of whoſe attendance, whilſt it did ho- 
nour .to Dr. Smith's medical knowledge, 
reflected no leſs upon Dr. FoTHERGILL's. 
diſcernment in the choice of an able phy- 
| fician; as the following report from the 
Office for Sick and Wounded — will 
fully n 


A Weekly 


A Weekly progreſſive State of the Sickneſs and 

Mortality among the Spanth Priſoners, con- 

Nied im the King's Houſe at Wincheſter ; 
from the firſt Appearance of the Fail Dif* 
temper, until the 8th of Fuly 1780. 


ww 


CET: [d » 
HHC Priſoners. | 
Weekly Accounts. In ; 
| | * 1 8 Cultody Sick. Dead. 
1 March 26, 1780 2 60 * 
April 2, 124 te 1 
5 8 1475 150 10 

16, —— 1457 i792 18 
23, — 1433 142 21 
| 8 1412 I 
17. — 1388 191 25 
ö 1351 197 27 
21. — 1523 205 | 30 
28, — 1494 [226 31 
* June 2, —— 1461 J 262 3 
10, 1437 212 2 
„ — | 1446 173 9 
Ss 1120 | 167 | 5 | 
„ —— 1414 143 1 
„— 1433 122 2 


* The time of Dr. Carmichael Smith's going to 
Wincheſter.— It would prove highly uſeful to the pub- 

lic, were this ingenious phyſician to communicate his 
method of treatment, which was attended with ſuch ob- 

| vious ſucceſs, A priſoner is an object of compaſſion in 
every point of view. : | 


3 j 
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Long before this period, it is Well known 


that: the Empreſs of Ruſſia, with a ſpirit of 
freedom and reſolution; which added luſtre 
to her dignified ſtation, reſolved to freceive 
the ſmall- pox by. inoeulation; and having 
heard of the Suttons as celebrated in this 


department, ordered her ambaſſador at the 


Britiſnh court to ſend an experienced perſon 


to Peterſburgh to perform the operation. 
When this orderrarrived, Dr. Forur zeln 
_ was conſulted; and by his influence, and 
by his alone, the life of the empreſs was 


entruſted to a phyſician Doctor, afterwards 


| Baron Dimſdale) whoſe; experience entitled 
him to this (diſtinguiſhed. employment. 
When Dr. ForHEROGILE related this cir- 


ceumſtance to me, he mentioned it merely as . 


a matter of confidential information, with- 


cout appearing ſenſible of the influence and 


importance of his extenſive reputation 
But a life thus ſpent in the n 


re of every duty, and the uniform | 


practice of every virtue, could not ſhield 
him from the m 
5 malevolence, and avarice, as the accuſations 
of two perſons, at different periods of time, 
r proved. Thoſe who Have" been AC- 

NV dee 


* 


iſrepreſentations of envy, 


— — 
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quainted with Dr. Forno, during 
. the laſt ten or twelve years of his life, | uf 


now that I allude to the proſecution com- 


menced agiinſt him by one, for a ſuppoſed 
injury; and to the partiality of which he 
was accuſed by the other, in adjuſting a 
difference between 


Baronet. Of theſe tranfactions it is unne- 
call here to enter into a minute detail: 
the decree, pronounced on the former caſe 


by that learned and ſagacious judge, the | 


nourably juftified the character of our late 


Prefident from every imputation of mage} ; 


and his own pen + not only entirely vindi 


cated him from every alperſion of ne 
and injuſtice thrown: upon him by his ac- 
cuſer, but alſo. exhibited moſt exemplary 


inſtances of ge nnen of ee 
and generoſity. 125 
Perſons, >whiſo ſtared. e ee pre⸗ 


clade the enjoyment of Aeiſure, naturally 


+ - acquire a habit f "y 17 
0 e conce ns in <onverſation they apply 


. ger Hennen e Maganine, Nerxaber 1787. S's 


4 Introductory Remarks on the Preface of Parkin- 


; ſon” $ 2 of a . | 
1985 | medi 


im and a reſpectable ; 


> 0 2 . _ pas FRE . 


Jeu Porunreiit, MiD-icadlvis 
immediately to the ſubject of | diſcuifion ; 
in writing, they compreſs much in a ſmall 

ſpace. In addition to this kind gf ns. 

pulſiye diſpatch, acquired! by the urgency. 
nſactions, Dr. Fomunkaru TRY 
poſſeſſed a remarkable; quickneſi / o perceps 
tion and, what is unuſual with- viracity 


of important tr 


of mind, united ſolidity of judgmenti Fhoſe 


who: did not perſonally know Him mut 


form: the ſame opinion of him, from the 


diſplay of genius and ſagacity i im his early 
publications. Some of theſe I haye already 


adverted to; and to them I might add his 


early eſſays in the Gentleman's Magazine 


for 1751, and the three ſubſequent years. 


Mid Piste n-te Manie Ring 
publication which commenced in Jane ners | 


_ and is till continued, have been read the 
Faculty univerſally, and always with appros 


bation, as they contain facts that cannot be. 
oo well known; and wherever: they arg 
known, they will be adopted; with as little. 
exception, at leaſt, as can be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe in an improving art. If his language | 


was not always minutely correc; probably 


owing, to want of time, it was: ealy and - 


Auent, and, What in ſuch compoſitions is 


1 „„ more 
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eee ible, it was ante eren 
tive. 8 111 H £ ee ed 0 
His landen writing was Ainttrüskive and 
ſprightiys As he was not confined to the 
12 didadtic 6 "gh of medical diſquiſitions, 8 
eee and genius ſu- 
and experiments, 
0 ther ament an- ad elegance, are the 
leadinę — language was leſs re- 
i it was more brilliant, hut leſs 
correct; it: was more varied and amuſing, 
and at the ſame time it was chaſte and in- 
ſtructive; 5 land; like his: converſation, the 
ſame ſentiments were conveyed, in a live- 
F- lineſs hs aha: and frankneſs of ex- 
| x preſſion, tllaat in any other point of view 
might have afforded no emotion of pleaſure, 
or proof of ſuperior endowment. There 
was indeed a charm in his converſe and ad- 
dreſs, as hath been ingeniou fly remarked, 
that affected ſome with-a tranſport of admi- 
ration, and commanded the high regard and 
opinion of thoſe who employed him; whilſt, 
by a diſcreet uniformity of conduct, he ſo 
fixed the capriciouſneſs of mankind, that he 
was not apt to forfeit the eſteem he had once 
acquired. His mind Was of that arp, ver- 
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- atility,' that he could eaſily break: off from 
important concerns, and enter into a fami- 
liar and pleaſant converſation; with: all the 

indifference of: a; man of. leiſure,;.; and; as 

eaſily reſume the variety of his ſerious en- 
rage as ee ya never = Down 3 inter- 
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Hue l. zamen cum e virtus.. 8 


As hs higheſt - cutthonp are pen 15 | 
ach inconveniences, . ſo the brighteſt 
genius is not unfrequently clouded with a 


counterpart : the mind that is endowed 


with the quickeſt perception, whilſt inte- 
reſted in multifarious concerns, is not onlyʒ 
liable to acquire a habit of deciding haſtily, 
but a tenaciouſneſs of its deciſions. In 
this epitome of Dr. FoTueRGILL's cha- 
racer, I have endeavoured to delineate the 
outlines with impartiality, to appreciate his 
faults as well as his virtues: and, though 
the brilliancy of the latter hath ſhone 
through the clouds of the former, I conſider 
this e dee e Sonya. apr 
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* Dr. Thompſon” 8 Life and Charidter of Dc. Fo- 
| Faid page 29, 30. o 3 * 13 
ä and 
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and tenacieus retentibtr öf it, as the thisf 
denſurable part of a life {ſo far as 1 know, 
and I Khew it well) otherwiſe blameleft. 
Perfection is ſearcely the lot of humanfty; 3 
and in extenuatioh of this diſpoſition it 
might be argued, that whilſt he formed 
a haſty, his ſolidity of judgment prevented a 
wrong, determination : like the ballaſt of a 
ſhip, it kept ſteady the fails that were ex- 
poſed to the ſudden guſts of a ſtorm. This 
failing, however, ſuch as it was, has been 
ſometimes remarked by the Faculty, in con- 
ſultations with the Doctor, and remarked 
with cenſure ; and whoever has been ho- 
noured and conſulted for a feries of years as 
2 metlical oracle, muſt have attained that 
experience, which affords the beſt preſump+ 
tion for firmneſs of opinion: but were the 
cenſure well founded, happy is the man, and 
happy the patients of that phyſician, who 
paſſeth through life with ſo 22 unde, 
viating rectitude! | 

In this place, 'I cannot but gratefully re- 
call to mind how much I owed to my de- 
ceaſed friend, when I left Europe to reviſit 
my native ifland : it muſt be admitted, that 
though : after ſeventeen \ years abſence, T re- 
| turned 
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turned to the boſom of my relations and ef 
my friends; yet, as a medical mai, my cha- 
racter was ſolely reflected from the patro- | 
nage of Dr. For, whoſe name 
was as familiar throughout North Ae 
aſl the Antilles, as in London, EE 
With reſpect to political affairs, as con- 
nected with thoſe of North America, he 
had long formed a decided opinion, Whe- 
ther we look at the well-being and content of 
near two millions of Engliſh ſubjects on that 
continent, deſcended from and connected 
with ourſelves; or weigh the effects which 
their diſcontent and unhappineſs muſt un- 
avoidably produce on this country, ſcarce 3 2 
more important . can prefent i 5 
Enn EO 
Without entering into lille cauſes and 
effects of a conteſt, which it is now our ir- 
retrievable misfortune to lament in vain, it 
was from its commencement the ſtrenuous 
advice of Dr. FoTHERGILL, to treat our 
trans- atlantic brethren with a leniency due „ 
to fellow-ſubjeds, whoſe rights and privi- | 
leges being the ſame, entitled them to ſhare 
in the proſperity and the enjoyments of the 8 
whole empire. If we enquire, he ob- 
8 10s . 
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ſfrved; e into the conduct of the wiſeſt 
00, . Kates, to .theu diſtant colonies, WE ſhall. 

cc find it always to have been; to treat them 
« with kindneſs and- indulgence; to engage 
| « them to look back to, the mother country 
e with duty and affection, and to recom- 
e penſe the protection they have enjoyed 


e by the produge of their labours, their 


commerce, and, when needed, their aſ- 
7. fiſtance. We meet not with many in- 
te ſtances, comparatively, even of diſtant 
* conquered countries revolting, till cauſes 
«© of ſtrong diſguſt had ſown the, ſeeds of 
* diſcontent, and ſucceeding acts of op- 
Ao preſſion and injuſtice had ripened them 
| cc into rebellion.” > 398 84 
rg Colonies rung from bete, | _ 
e be 1 that they.: are > the 8 of 
BY 4 freedom; and what they have been early 
cc taught to look upon, as virtue in their 
£ anceſtors, will not ſoon be forgotten by 
ee themſelves : : ay, they will the aer 
{he Pt to vindicate their Warder“ : 
_motives of 7 4s migration may have. * b 
the eff-Q of this gen have ee. 
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try; and therefore, if any diſtinction were 
to be made, a particular diſtinction was due 
to theſe diſtant ſubjects, whilſt | harſh, and 


ungracious treatment would make them de- 


ſirous of forgetting, that they are of Engliſh 
deſcent, leflen their. duty and allegiance, 


and induce them impatiently to look for- 
ward to that independency, which. their 


| ſituation favours; and this the more eagerly, 
in proportion to the prejudices they have 
imbibed againſt a een they thank 
oppreſſive, 
| - Unfortunately fs this: e, , thoſe | 
meaſures Which the Americans deemed op- 
preſſive, were eagerly purſued ;. and what 
Dr. FoTHERGILL, and moſt men who were 
8 acquainted with the continent and its in- 
habitants, early predicted. he lived to ſee 
realized. | | 
Uniform as he was in opinion Ar 


the political objects which ſo long con- 


vulſed the empire, he was either miſrepre- 


ſented or not underſtood. He was ſo ac- 
curately informed of the power of America, 


and with the wiſhes of ſome of the principal 
of its inhabitants, that, long before the fatal 
15 tranſaction 


edly been fignally beneficial to this coun - : 
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at Lexington, he foretold, a4 
conſequenees of the projected 
meafures, many of the great events which 
time has ſince evolved; If a man is cen 
farable for the accompliſhiment of his pre- 
ditions, Dr. FornxRelrl Was certainly 
ſo; but were fuch reaſoning admiſſible; all 
the great characters of ſacred and general 
hiſtory, whom we have been hitherto ac : 
cuſtomed to _— muſt fall under 
fimilar predicamen : if their ſagacity, or 
their ſuperior egg had didn 
their views, and enabled them with preci- 
fon to eſtimate the reſult of certain actions, 
the rulers to whom they communicate 
their obſervations, and who, poſſeſſing the 
power, but being perhaps otherwiſe in- 
er did not take adequate precautions 
to prevent what had been foretold, have 
ä been deemed anſwerable for the event. 1 
can venture to aſſert, that no man laboured 
mote anxioufly than Dr. ForHEROGILI did, 
to prevent what he predicted as eventual 
from the proſecution of certain meaſures— 
bes diſmemberment of the empire. 
As he had acceſs, by his profeſſion, to 
families of the firſt diſtinction, he embraced 
f occaſional | 


Join FT HERE EM. B. e 
occaſional opportunities of fuggeſting his 
opinion of the prevailing ſyſtem of polities, 

and the effects moſt likely to reſult from 

the proſecution of it; but although his ad- 
vice was not adopted, I do not hene infer 

that the governing powers were cenſurable; 
my intention in introducing theſe obſerva- 
tions, is to elucidate Dr. ForHER ETL L's 
political conduct reſpecting the conteſt bes 
tween Great Britain and America, and clear 
it from the miſrepreſentations of perſong 
leſs intimately acquainted with him; and 
this affords a ſufficient apology for commu- 
nicating to the public the following narra- 
tive of facts, ſtated from authentie papers 
that are now in my hands; leaving to the 
deciſion of the public, Ahern Dr. Fo- 
 THERGILL did not act the part of a trus 
patriot, and a rea friend of the conſti- 

ny,” ” 5 

In the latter end of the year 1994; pre- 
yious to the departure of Dr. Franklin out 
of this kingdom, an intimate friend of Dr. 

FaTHERGILL being in company with a 
nobleman of great political experience, be- 

| Tween whom the een 13 on 
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tical ſituation. of the American co 
: lonies, he preſſed this. gentleman to attempt 
a compromiſe with Dr. F ranklin, before his 
intended departure; and he accordingly, un- 
. dertook it, from a cordial with, to promote 
a permanent reconciliation between the two 
countries: on this account he immediately 
applied to Dr. F OTHERGILL, who heartily 
united in this undertaking ; ; and they mu- 
tually invited Dr. Franklin to a conference 
the ſame evening, and Dr. F ranklin as rea- 
dily accepted the invitation. This trium- 
virate, zealous for the welfare of both na- 
tions, devoted many hours to the impor- 
tant ſubjects of deliberation; and, after 
much diſcuſſion, it was mutually agreed, 
that they. ſhould meet again on the ſuc- 
ceeding evening, when Dr. Franklin ſhould 
commit to paper ſuch. a conciliatory plan as 
he conceived America had a ri ight to expect, 
and that the other two, as Engliſhmen, 
| ſhould then object to ſuch claims as they 
might, judge Great Britain ought not * 
grant. 
On the corre evening, Ihe F — | 
produced. the following propoſitions. (ſee 
A.); and thoſe lines which appear in italics 


were 
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were objected to by Dr. FoTHERGILL and 
his colleague, and which Dr. Franklin gave 
1 and ſuffered to be expunged. * Nein 
In this ſtate a copy Was taken, and im- 
parted for negociation; and the anſwer was, 
that the propoſitions were ſuch as appeared 
to demand too much; and in conſequence 
ſeveral attempts were made to reconcile the 
ſubjects of contention: but as the 12th | 
article of the propoſitions was inſiſted on 
by Dr. Franklin, though many of tlie 
others were acceded to, the negociation 
was broken off, and in a ſhort time — 
d wards Dr. Franklin embarked for America? 
The man of urbanity, who reflects upon | 
the fatal carnage of 100,000 victims of war, 
drawn from the loom, and from rural til- 1 
lage; and with it the fruitleſs expenditure 
of 100 millions of money, muſt. unayoid- 
ably regret, that the laudable exertions of 
the phyſician and the patriot were thus 
unhappily fruſtrated. Seeing, however, 
though diſtantly, the impending dangers 
he perſevered in the ſame line of conduct, 
and renewed his endeavours-to ſtop the ef- 
fuſion of blood, and to reconcile the con- 


OD ending I 
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clviii d Ace 2UNT- of the late 
wading parties, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing letter, marked (B * hieb he wrote | 
j* 1775 to a noble Lord. ee 7 I. 
In 2780, Dr. Franklin wrote to Dr. Fo- 
THERGILL 8 colleague the ſubſequent- let- 
ter, marked (C), which 1 ele: i 
_ ' earroborate; the above narrative. 
In the preceding year Dr. ForTurRrGiLL 
publiſhed a pamphlet, intitle, An Eng- 
_ «©. liſh Freeholder's Addreſs,” which I have 
by preſeryed i in his Works; it contains ſenti- 
ments further explanatory of his political 
meter! 5 ſortiments that well! ever be 


7 NTS rs for Converſation, . upon the: Subject | 
1 . Terms that may probably produce 4 
durable Union between Great, Br. ritain and 
er Colonies*, 


ſte * HE tea Jnficoyed; to ON paid for. 
ad. The tea duty act to be repealed, and 
ol the duties that have been received upon 


Phe Editor conceives the falt wing propoſitions 
to contain all the grievances comprized in the peti- 
tion of Congreſs to the King, . over by (aovernes 


Pens i in 1775. 


it 
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it to be repaid into the treaſuries of the ſer 
veral en An which it 4a agen . 
lekted. Wer "hn 
5 . . h 2 Ing of 5 pos — all re. 
enacted in the ſeveral Colonies. 1 

Ath, A naval officer, appointed by pl 
crown, to reſide in each colony, #9: ee 
that theſe acts are obſerved. -oadainade 

Stb. All che acts reſtraining manuf e 

in the Colonies, to be re- conſidered. 

. 6th, All duties ariſing on the 4 = | 
regulating; trade with the Colonies, to bę 
for the public uſe of the reſpective Coley 

nies, and paid into their treaſuries. 

Ith. The collectors and cyſtombeuls 
officers to be appointed by each governor, 
and not ſent from England ; the preſent 
officers. to; be continued only amin each 
governor's pleaſure. 
8th. In conſideration of the 2 
maintaining their own peace eſtabliſhment, 
and of the monopoly Britain is to have of 
their commerce, no requiſition to he made 
from them in time of pe . | 

th. In time of war, on requiſition — 
by the king, with conſent of parliament, 
every colony ſhall raiſe money by ſome 
fuck 


re 
E of 


ob 


elx Some ACCOUNT of th# lat. 
ſuch rule or proportion as the following: 


viz. If Britain, on account of the War, 


pays as high as 3s. in the pound to its 


land- tax, then the Colonies to add to their 
laſt general provincial tax a ſum equal to 


(rappoſe 1) thereof; and if Britain, on 
the ſame accbunt, pays 45. in the pound, 


then the Colonies to add to their ſaid tax * 


fum Equal 1 to (ſuppoſe 4) thereof; which 
a additional tax is to be granted to the king, 
and to be employed in raiſing and paying 

men for land or ſea ſervice, furniſhing pro- 
vifionls, tranſports, or for ſuch other pur- 
poſes as the king ſhall require and direct: 


and though no colony may contribute leſs, 
each may add as much by vl wore 


| as a ſhall e 25-5 202274 


roth. No troops to enter, and quarter in 
any colony, but with the conſent of its 


legiſlature. 115 
Y 1th: Caſtle W [liam to be reſtored ans 


4 the province of the Maſlachuſets Bay. - 


12th. The late- Mafſfchuſets and . 
acts to be repealed, and a free government 
e to nds? oh Be 5 


* Theſe aQs Fr Pe the Boſton port bill ; the „ 
tion of the cnarters of the Maſſachuſets Bay; . and, the 
extenſion. the limits of Canada, 


. | 13th. The 


Jon ForHERNOIT T, M. D. cli 
- x3th. The extenſion of the act of Hen- 
ry VIII. concerning treaſon, to eee 
to be formally diſclaimed by parliament. 
14th. The American Admiralty courts 
reduced to the ſame powers they have in 
England, and the acts relative to them to 
be re- enacted in America. 73 
th! All Judges in the bn Aber 
governments to be appointed during good 
behaviour, the Colonies fixing ample and 
equally durable ſalaries: or, if it is thought 
beſt that the king ſhould fill continue to 
appoint during pleaſure, then the colony 
aſſemblies to grant ſalaries during their 
pleaſure, as has always heretofore been the 
practice. 
16th. The Governors alſo to ha ſupported 
by voluntary grants of the ene 
heretofore. 
175. All power of internal legillation: in 
the C olonies, to be d; ſelaimed by parhament. 
The following letter, which covered 
that above referred to, marked (B), evinces 
the pains Dr. FoTHeRGILL took to pre- 
vent that diſunion of the empire he had 
an and feared; and upon this ac- 
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perſon or 


Ex Some ACCOUNT of the late 
count, ſhort as it is, I inſert it here; it 


was addreſſed, under cover, to his colleague 


in the tranſition with Dy, Franklin, 10 


338 


40 * Dr AR Faix, 


8 1 CAME home lat night' oy ten We 


| extremely fatigued... I could not forbear 
Siving, perhaps, a very ſtrong proof of it. 


If the encloſed remarks are worthy. of the 


leaſt notice, or any part. of them, I with we 


could ſee one another this Og any 

dme before We 9 clock. „ 6075 340 
woo. Sits rot; 12306 FornmotL.” : 
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15 < THE followin 2 etch will Gam rathes 
my wiſhes than my hopes, of ſeeing t the moſt 
certain,: ſpeedy, and. honourable means, of 
effecting the propoſed meaſures. PT, 

« To ſend as ſpeedily as poſſible ſome 
zerſons, on whom Goyernment 7 
may rely, and who are not unknown to ſome 
of the leaders, of the Con greſs, and on whoſe 


23 


character and. probity they may have ſome 


dependence, to propoſe to them, 


x , 2p 
FO”. Sous z — * & — 
«© That 
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1. That an act ſhall be paſſed this ſeſſions, 
virtually repealing all the blameable acts, 
by declaring that the Coloniies ſhall be con- 
fidered as being governed by the fame laws; 
or placed in the ſame fituation as ny were 
in in the year 1762. 

„That 1 In conſequenee of this declaration, 
if accepted by the Congreſs, the ſame per- 
ſons ſhall have inſtructions to the come 
mander in chief to ceaſe all hoſtilities, 

That a general amneſty ſhall be de- 
clared, all priſoners releaſed, the provincial ; 
forces be diſbanded, and the ports rect= 
procally opened for both countries. = 
That theſe preliminaries being fixed, 
| inſtructions ſhall be ſent to the ſeveral go- 
vernors, to convene the aſſemblies, and 
require them to chuſe two or more dele- 

gates, to meet a proper number of commiſ- 
ſioners from England, at New York, and 
there to ſettle the due limits of authority 
on this ſide, and ſubmiſſion on theirs. The 
ford vill never ſettle it as it ought to be, 
Submiſſion to force, will endure no longer 
than ſuperior force commands ſubmiſſion ; 
—intereſt only can make it perpetual; and 
it is e intereſt of Britain that the union 
d 12 mould 
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b Some Accounr of the late 
| ſhould: be perpetual, be the n ſacri- 
fice what it may. 


The mode of I; in Don union 


between England and Scotland may be 


adopted, ſo far as circumſtances require; 
that is, the different conditions of the con- 


tenders conſidered. The objects are in moſt 
reſpects very different. From Scotland this 


country had chiefly in view negative ad- 


vantages - that the Scots ſhould not be any | 


longer the tools of other powers, to work 
with to our undoing. From America we 
have every. poſſible advantage to hope for; 
not. only the benefits of commerce, but 


their power to protect us. No power in 


Europe, who knows its intereſt, and has 


any poſſeſſions in the weſtern world, will 


chuſe to offend us, whilſt we and America 


are united ; becauſe thoſe poſſeſſions are im- 


„ 4 Let it ws conſidered, that Scotland is reputed 


| to contain but about one million and a half of people— 
America almoſt three millions: that Scotland is not 


ſuppoſed to encreaſe in population—America, by popu- 
lation, and emigrants from other countries, becomes. 
double every twenty-five years therefore, that the 
preſent ſtate of America claims ſomething mote than 
Scotland could claim at the Union, both in * 
to numbers and en benefit,” 
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mediately ſubject to the powers of America, 
directed by us :—what thoſe powers are we 
now know full well by experience. Every 
diſtant poſſeſſion of every power in Europe, 
is a pledge for the good behaviour of its 
owner to Great Britain.—Is any object we 
are now contending for, an equivalent to 
ſuch an extenſive and moſt certain in- 
fluence ? Sh ; (OT 0 
It is therefore much to be wiſhed that 
| ſome ſuch perſons might be pitched 1 upon, 8 
and ſent out, rather in a private character, 
as friends to both countries, than with a 
public authoritative commiſſion : for if 
thoſe who are now inveſted in America with 
power, ſhould aiftruſt them, the buſineſs is 
at an end; and this country and that are left 
expoſed to all the diſtreſſes, which are only 
| beginnin to be felt by both. - 
niſtration may think it an eaſy 
matter to avert any ſtorm which may ariſe 
from a diſcovery that they have been miſled, 
miſinformed, and groſsly abuſed, by thoſe on 
whoſe opinion they had too confidently re- 
| lied. —This, however, may admit of ſome 
e 4 and J have too much regard for 
: IF 3 many 
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on the loſs of our dear friend Dr. Fon R 
1. I hope that ſome one that knew, 
him well, will do juſtice to his memory, 

ran un of his lie and character. He | 


was 


evi — en of the late 
many of thoſe who compoſe it, to with the | 


experiment may ever be made. 


Let it be conſidered, that every provo- 
cation we give widens the breach ; that the 
Americans have fully ſhewn they are the 
deſcendants of Engliſhmen ; and if they are 
warm and. impetuous like us, like us alſo 
they are placable; and inſtead of endeavour- 


ing to ſubdue them by force to a condition 


unworthy of our fellow- ſubjects, our coun- 
trymen, and our relations, let us open the 


| ſhorteſt road to a ſpeedy, honourable, 00 


efefual reconciliation. | 
i On FornerGiL 
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t , dated Th. mn 125 5 ge 


Foy „Pra gik, —_ 
1 CON DOLE with you maſtaerelyr | 


Joux Pornzseur, M. D. elxvit 


was a great doer of good. much 
might have been” done, A how: much 


miſchief prevented, if his, your, and my 
joint endeavours, in a EERTAIN MELAN- 


CHOLY een had been a little more 
8 04.43 1d 


5 Wh great ceſpeR ind eſteent, ; 


2 14 28298 4 "> 


. am, Kc. wa 


8 "i ? 1 


B. FRANKLIN,” 


— 


A mutual friendſhip had eacly- cen. 
menced between Dr. FoTHERGILL and 


Dr. Pranklin, and continued to the death 


of the former, Dr. Franklin, to whom 1 
am under obligations for many civilities 


formerly, has ſince augmented them by his 
late very obliging communications; and the 
following extract of a letter is ſo applicable 
to the ſubject of my narrative, that I ſhall 
inſert his own words, as the moſt honour- 
able and expreſſive teſtimony of Kid: eng 
: for . deeeaſed Forurkeilz. cg. 
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«propoſing, ſomething for the good of 


CLE mankind, You will find inſtances of 
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clxviii Some Account of the late 
4 this kind in one of his letters, which I 
«encloſe *, the only one I can at preſent 
* lay my hand on. I have ſome very va- 
4% Juable ones in America, if they are not + 
<- loſt in the late confuſions. Juſt before I 
* left England, he, in conjunction with 
„ NM. and myſelf, laboured hard to 
78 prevent the coming war, but our endea- 
5 vours were fruitleſs. This tranſaction 
4 is alluded to in the firſt page. If we 
ei may eſtimate the goodneſs of a man by 
5 66, his diſpoſition' to do good, and his con- 
1 , ſtant endeavours and ſucceſs in doing it, 
i I can hardly conceive that a better wan 

has ever exiſted FT. 4 
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x Wnilſt he thus early diſapproved thoſe 
e meaſures Which have ſince been 
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2 * 10 this letter Dr. FornsRe1LL PETE A the . 


: ject of this negociation ; and, among other pertinent 
refleQons, be ſuggeſts the importance of an uni- 
. formity of weights and meaſures throughout the con- 
5 tinent of Amerięa; taking it for granted, as he long 
? foreſaw, her independence. To make theſe more fa- 
* miliar, he recommends that they ſhould be framed of 
: numbers eaſily diviſible, as 4, 8, 16, 32, ke. 
6 f "I Letter to dry un dated Pay, March 1 17, 1783. 
F r e generally 


Jaun For HE RGIL L, M. D. clxix. 


generally reprqbated as eventually ruinous 
to the empire, and long afterwards expreſſed 
his ſentiments to a friend of his in York-. 
ſhire, preyious to the general aſſembly of 
the county, held on the 3oth of December 
1779, he uniformly mentioned his ſoye- 
reign. in the moſt reſpectful language; it 
was not on men, but on meaſures, that he 
animadverted, - Henry Zouch, of Sandal, in 
Yorkſhire, a clergyman, and a juſtice of the 
peace, of diſtinguiſhed reputation, was this 
intimate friend (and he was worthy of his 
confidence) to whom he addreſſed the fol- 
lowing. letter, which I am informed Wag 
read in a committee of the above meeting, 
and met with the moſt pointed approbation; 
Which induces me to think that its inſertion 
here will be e to the reader. 


or THOUGH 1 am very nme | 
that the ſubject of this letter will be of 
very little conſequence, yet I could not 
eaſily forego an opportunity of mentioning 
to thyſelf ſome ſentiments that have oc- 
curred to me in reſpect to the very impor- 
tant meeting about to be. held at Var 
know my voice is feeble and inſigni- 
ficant 3 


5 or If the lt 
= kennt ; bet being a ” a native of the county, 
id having a great regard for it, on this and 
many other accounts, I think I ought not 
to be totally filent on fo important C 
caſion, though F know there are 1 many 
perſons will be prefent, who, in every re- 
ſpect but one, T acknowledge to be greatly 
indeed my fuperiors ; that one is, a diſin- 
teæreſted and impartial regard for the good of 
my native county, and the influence it will 
Hold in the great natibnat en Wan n. 
come before ub. 

f the motions made 106 retrenchn "0 
| in expence are to be the baſis of your deli 
b berations and petitions, T think them alto- 

gether unworthy alf that could be ob- 
taineck in 'thefe retrenchiments, either by 
ſavings to the public treaſury, or abridging 
the power of the crown, are beneath the 
notice of ſuch an affembly, evert were you 
ſute of obtaining aff you have in contem- 
plation.—I am merally certain you will 
btarn nothing; and every unfucceſsſul con- 
teſt diſheartens the vanquithed, and in mo | 

portion adds vigour to the conqueror. 
. Hude we bot ſeth this to be the erte: in 
jon the 54 nad and remonſtrances that have 
been 
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Joun ForuzzOITT, M. D. cluxt, 


been preſented? and is it not moſt certain 
that the majority will be doubly firm a vil; 


you, as their intereſt is ſo much at ſtake ? 


I I, conſider. theſe motions. as well in 
tended, and they. may be followed. by others. 
equally economical and wiſe; but they will 
all be rejected, and thoſe, who have ſtood. 


forth in their ſupport be diſcouraged. 


There is one neceſſary point, which 1 


think you ought in the firſt place to ſtate 


moſt clearly — the general decay of the 
county and keep cloſe to your own. ma- 
nufactures declining, commerce languiſh- 
ing, value of land decaying, all.,public 
improvements at a ſtand, bankruptcies nu- 
merous, taxes encreaſing, multitudes. dif... 
treſſed, and, was it not for the late favourable. 
ſeaſons, univerſal poverty and wretchedneſs 
muſt have taken place. P ray, t therefore, - 


that peace may be reſtored between, us and 
America, as the only means of ſaving your 
county from every ſpecies of calamity 
the war with that country, and its conſe- 
quenees, having been the general cauſas f 


theſe diftrefles, —I do not mean that theſe. 


expreſſions ſhould be uſed ; you will find 
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clexii Some Ac count of the late 


axe to the root, in vain do you attempt the 
branches. 8 

Let not a fingle reflection on the King 
or the miniſtry eſcape you—T mean not to 


appear in your petition. The acrimony that 


loaded the American petitions, and diſgraced 
many of our own, have done unſpeakable 
miſchief; 1 beg therefore, and earneſtly | 
entreat, that every degree of invective may 
be ſhunned. Produce your facts, and ſtate 
them in the cleareſt light; but if you 
mean well to your country, and with to 
ſee an example followed in other counties, 
ſhun every thing offenſive. As there is no 
great room for flattery, fo neither give way 


to the reverſe temper ;—if you do, poſterity 
may load your memories with ae re- 


proach. 


N orgive me ww thus offering my ſenti- 


ments to men much better informed than 


myſelf; but it is my firm opinion, from 
the knowled ge I have of the temper of thoſe 


vho muſt be the judges of your petitions, 


that ſo ſure as you deviate. from a line of 


language, temperate yet. firm, ſo ſure will 


you ſhut a door more cloſely againſt all that 
den enn urge And what muſt be the con- 
| ſequence ? 


v7 


Joun FoTHuBRGILL, M. D. clexiii - 


ſequence? A perſeverance in the ſame mea- 


ſyres, to do deſpite to thoſe who condemned 


them. Once more, therefore, let me entreat 
that every thing manifeſtly offenſive in lan- 
guage. may be ſtudiouſſy avoided ; that no 


bagatelles may be aſked for, but the removal | 
of the great cauſe of expence—the war with 


America: the leſſer arrangements of œco- 


nomy may then be ſolicited, and theſe only 
take place at the deceaſe of the e OC- 


cupants. | Fo 

© Once more e me, if 1 am taking 
a liberty unbecoming me; — the honour of 
our county, the 5 of the country in ge- 
neral, are at ſtake. If you aſſe for what is 
evidently great and right, your example 


will be followed by all; if you aſk for 
things which you l beforehand will 


be refuſed, let your numbers be ever ſo 
great, you may poſſibly meet with many 
counter-petitions, and an attempt for gene- 
ral reformation be ſtifled i in its infancy, 


N Forumer. 
London, BY of _y roth mo. . 
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'thativ Some Account of the late 
teſt and connection, and oonfirmed by his - 


_ writings and patriotic exertions, yet, in the 
philanthropy of his breaſt, his affections 


expanded beyond the confines of empire. 
'Fhe Chriftian Patriot, whilſt he directs his 


VIEWS to one univerſal Parent, and contem- 
lates his unlimited goodneſs, feels his re- 


: gard extended to all his creatures; and in 
the individual enjoyment of bleflings, he 
delighte in their univerſality and recipro- 


city. Man was formed to be happy; and 
would be ſo, were the policy of nations 
directed to the communication of mutual 
benefits. In ͤa ſmall community it is ever 
found, that the happineſs of individuals 
will be in proportion to the ſum of happi- 


neſs of the whole; and national felicity 
| will be © proportioned by a ſimilar ſcale. 


No man has the power of encreaſing his 
own” happineſs, beyond the neceſſary and 
common enjoyments of life, by any other 


L medium, than by that of benefiting his fel- 


low. creatures; and the true policy of an 
individual might become the true policy of 
nations, were national policy ſubſervient to 
reaſon and religion. | , | 


In this view, no language. c: can 13 more 


impolitic and irrational, than that which 


inculcates 


Jos For HERGLLL, MD. 


ineulcates the exiſtence, of the natural. en. 
mity of nations. We know that the wolf, 
impelled by hunger, becomes the natural 
enemy of weaker animals; but man, whoſe 
paſſions ought to be humanized in, \..the 
ſchool, of Him who, inyariably recom- 
mended Peace on earth, can. never become 
the natural foe of man. The different ha- 
bits of, nations, and- the. variety in their 


| : productions, naturally point him out AS. the 5 
friend of his own ſpecies; and were religion | 


of no. avail, intereſt, one, might imagine, 
would urge him to the enen, af 
mutual benefits. 

If we ſele& an example, 1 where kabie has 
rendered the language. of. natural enemy far 


miliar to national Prejudice, even France 


might be united to us by intereſt and friend - 
ſbip,. Were we to encourage a mutual inter- 
courſe i in trade, inſtead of interdicting it by 
the ſevereſt. reſtraints, Whilſt ſhe. takes off 

our Woollens, our Hard- Ware, and; other 
heavy. articles of manufacture, We | 
receive, in exchange her Laces, her Wines, 
and other articles, Which the gaicty of the 
people, or the conſtitution of the ſoil, ſeem 
better F to produce. Mutual, intereſt 
being 
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being This e by 'nature, ale "oY 
blithed'by the communication of mutual ad- 


vantages, we ſhould become natural friends ; 
at leaſt, that enmity, to which ſo many 


thouſands have been ſacrificed, would no 
longer exiſt.— Thus 1 have heard Dr. Fo- 


TAHERGILIL reaſon; and may his ſpirit de- 
ſcend upon the rulers of the eart!! 


The manufacture of our fine Laces, which 
is carried on with ſuch ſedulous induſtry in 


ſome parts of England, and particularly in 


Buckinghamſhire, ſupports indeed many 


poor families; but the employment, inſtead 


of being ultimately beneficial, may really 


| prove injurious, neither ſuiting the conſti- 
tution of this country, nor the genius of 
the people: thoſe engaged i in it, as well as 


in the manufactory of gauzes, &c. as I am 
informed, already appear like another race 
of people; that-vigour and: ſtrength which 


diſtinguiſh'd the labouring poor of this king- 


dom from thoſe of every other, is ſunk 
down into pallid debility. It is true, that 


women and children are chieffy occupied in 
theſe ſedentary employments; but it is from 


theſe enervated females that the : next Fans; 


TONE is to TW" * n 5 


. To, h ͤ "PIR 


W For#zR61tz, M. D. cha 


Even in the contracted ſpirit of national 
policy, if we have any rivals or natural ene. 
mmies, it cannot be true policy in us to rob 
them of thoſe employments that debilitate 

the labourer, and conſequently his offspring: 

but rather to encourage among them ſuch 
ſedentary manufactories, ; whilſt in return 
they exchange our wrought iron; and other 
products of athletic induſtry, which at the 
ſame time conduce to preſerve that health 
and vigour, upon which perſonal happi- 
pineſs and national nn ſo much. de- 
pend. 

When a man hath 4iſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
by extraordinary efforts of genius, and gained 
the ſummit of popular fame, we naturally 
wiſh to be acquainted, not only with the 
moſt intereſting circumſtances of his life 
and character, but even thoſe which may 
be triffing in themſelves, and which by nd 
means would bear to be recorded, did they: 
refer to perſons of little fame; yet, when 
connected with a character that hath excited 

our admiration, or with works that we have 

contemplated with delight, they derive a 

kind of adventitious conſequence from their 
relation, and are ſought after with more 

avidity 
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clxxviii Same Account f the, late 


avidity than greater matters of leſſer men *. 
This ſentiment, doubtleſs, induced the 
writer of ** An Affectionate Tributeꝰ to 


give the ſubſequent relation of Dr. Fo- 
THERGILI's dreſs, addreſs, and manner of 
living; which I ſhall literally tranſcribe, 
for the information of ſuch as never en- 


joyed his acquaintance. 


The perſon of Dr. FoTHERGILL Was 
of a delicate, rather of an extenuated make ; 
his features were all character; his eye had 


a peculiar brilliancy of expreſſion, , yet it 


was not eaſy ſo to mark the leading trait, as 
to diſengage it from the united whole. He 
was remarkably active and alert, and, with 
a few exceptions, enjoyed a general good 


Nate of health. He had a peculiarity. of 
addreſs and manner, reſulting from perſon, 


education, and principle; but it was ſo 
perfectly accompanied by the moſt engaging 
attentions, that he was the genuine polite 
man, above all forms of breeding. I knew 


him well, and never knew a man who left 


ſuch pleaſing armee on the minds of 
his patients. 6 RTE 


* Monthly Review, vol. lev. 5. 445 
* The late Dr. Win Hird. f 


c «. His 


 Joun Forurxertr, M. D. clexix 
His dreſs was remarkably neat, plain, | 
and decent, peculiarly becoming himſelf * 
a perfect tranſcript of the order, and I may 
add, the neatneſs of his mind. He thought 
it unworthy a man of ſenſe, and inconſiſtent - 
with his character, to ſuffer himſelf. to be 
led by the whim of faſhion, and become 
the flave of its caprices.—But this impreſ= 
fion- upon his underſtanding was much 
ſtrengthened by his firm attachment to his 
principles as a Quaker, which lead to that 
decent plainneſs and modeſty in dreſs, which 
may be preſumed to be one, at leaſt, amongſt 
the external evidences of a ſpirit elevated in 
its views above all tranſient and n 

things. ü 8 | 

1%: his gala the was evi tem- 
perate; in the opinion of ſome, rather too 
abſtemious, eating ſparingly, but with a 
good reliſh, and rarely exceeding two glaſſes 
of wine at dinner or ſupper :: yet, by this 
uniform and ſteady temperance, he preſerved 
his mind vigorous and active, and his eon- 
ſtitution equal to all his engagements “. 
Religion, when it works upon the heart, 

and ſubjects the paſſions to the exerciſe of 
beneficence, generates all thoſe” attractive 
— * Page 27, 28. . 2 
m 2 "graces, 
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graces, which can be acquired by no other 


medium. Rules of exterior imitation. may: 


be delineated with the elegant pencil of a 
Cheſterfield; but the purity of the heart is 

the genuine ſource of true politeneſs: for 
that religion, which breathes good'- wil 
unto man, whilſt it refines the under- 
ſtanding, and ſoftens the affections, begets 


that complaceney from which neceſſarily 


reſult thoſe amities, and that unaffected 
politeneſs, which alone ſhould form the 


gentleman; ſuch as the Scholar ſhould cul - 


tivate, and the Chriſtian recommend; and 
theſe rendered a FoTHERGILL Ons be. 
ſpected, and illuſtrious. n N 

But the time was peach whit 
neither temperance nor virtue could exethpt 
our valuable affociate from the final lot of 


humanity. For a ſeries of years, indeed 


for the moſt part of his life, he had en- 
joyed good health, and time ſeemed ſlowly 
to diminiſh the vigour of his body, or 
weaken the exertion of his mind; but it 


was. perceptible to thoſe who were much 


with him, and what he often remarked 


himſelf, that fatigue became leſs ſupport- 
able, and recruit of ſtrength, in his annual 
retreats: into Cheſhire, was of late years 


. : | more 


o 


Joun ForurnoIL, M.D. clex? 


more ſlowly acquired. There are — 
cauſes, beſides thoſe reſulting from ad- 
vaneing age, which diminiſh the conſti- 
tutional vigour and vivacity of a feeling 
mind; his was ſenſibly awake to all the 
endearments of brotherly affinity: he had 
loſt his youngeſt brother Joſeph, and after- 
wards. his brother Samuel, both of War- 
rington; the latter my paternal Guardian, 
by whom I was early introduced to the pro- 
tection of the phyſician: it was theſe rela- 
tives, and others in the vieinity, that firſt 
induced him to retreat to Lea-hall in Che- 
ſhire, which is but a few miles diſtant from 
Warrington. Theſe ſucceſſive loſſes ſen- 
ſibly affected his mind, and retarded that 
conſtitutional b benefit, which he had for- 
merly experienced. From this time many 
of his letters from the country teſtify the 
depth of his grief, and the irreparable 
chaſm of enjoyment ys av: had r 
ſuſtained: - A 160 


" Wis 22 Herio fit pil aut 1 8 
2 x | am  chari capitis l- I — Hon. „ 


PR _ things anche: afer the Actebe 
of” his brother. Samuel, I have been 
n 7 _ © obliged,” 


chan Some! Account of the late 


_ *<. obliged,” he remarks from Lea-hall, 
% to write many letters, | which I am at 
4 preſent very unfit for, or any thing elſe : 
«. but 1 will not ſpend all in unavailing a 
4e complaints. 1 meet with many things 
*. to put me in mind how much I have loſt ; 
* and I feel ſuch a void in my-enjoyments 
« of this life, as reduces my wiſhes to a 
675 gteat n mediocrity indeed * re 
ee ſucceeding. year he acquaints me, 
„ that he came down to Lea-hall much 
*, oppreſſed : and now I am here, he adds, 
„ have enough to do to command my- 
“ ſelf; when I recolle& my brother, whoſe 
e countenance, counſel, and ſympathy re- 
6 *hieved every anxiety, gave taſte to every 
enjoyment ; but I will try to baniſh 

« every thing, but a wiſh to follow him 
+5. through the remains of this life, with 
e ſubmiſſion to every difficulty, and grati- 
** tude for many many bleſſings T.“ 5 e 
I have the rather indulged theſe digreſ- 
ions, as they recal to mind the virtues of my 
deceaſed guardian, the want of whole eoun- 


* Letter to the 8 anno 1. 8 4 
= Ibid, anno . 5 3 | 
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henſive underſta 


Joux For HERG E L 1, M. D. el NX i 1 


ſel, if Dr. PFoTuzRGILL, with a compre- 
ding rarely to be equalled, 


could ſo deeply —— what: muſt. the 
public have ſuſtained when this god-Iike 
man was no more! for, if this ſacred ap- 


pellation may be applied to him who! de- 


votes his life to render mankind wiſer and 
happier, I have ample ſanction for adopting 
it on the preſent. occaſion ; and more par- 


ticularly as he was ſo nearly connected with 


the immediate ſubject of my narration *: 


This pious man, a little before his death, addreſſed 
the following ex preſſions to ſome of his relations, when 


they took leave of him, previous to their ſetting out for 


the Yearly Meeting in London, anno 1772. 
Our health is no more at our command, than 

. length of days; mine ſeems drawing faſt towards a 
60 concluſion, I think: but I am content with every 


. $6: allotment of Providence, for they are all in wiſ- 
60 dom—unerring wiſdom. There is One Thing which, 


cc as an arm underneath, bears up and ſupports; and 


é though the rolling tempeſtuous billows ſurround, yet | 


my head is kept above them, and my feet are-firmly 


bc eſtabliſhed, —Ob-1. ſeek it preſs after n | 


6 hold of it. 

Though painful my nights and I ay my 
« days, yet I am preſerved in patience. and reſigna- 
6  tion,—Death has no terrors, nor will the grave have 


m 4 | « any 


e > 
rr tera; tain — 
— — — —— os — 

* ea — * 
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bus the progreſſ of ſolicitude upon the 
mind, Which is not the reſult of remorſe, 
is always Low; and rarely fatal; and the dif- 
SS. under. which. Dr. FoTHERGILL finally 


Sen 8 ſoul triumphs 0 over death, hell, 
« and the grave. 1 

60 Huſbands * wives, p tg Kong health | 

nf and riches, muſt all go ;—diſappointment is another 

name for them. . 

= mould have been thankful, had J been able t to 
ce have got to the enſuing Vearly Meeting in London, 

60 Which you are now going ta attend, where I have 

6. been ſo often refreſhed with my brethren ; but it is 

& Stherwiſe allotted. — The Lord knows beſt what is beſt 

ce for us I am content, and reſigned to his will. 

2466-1 feel foretaſte of the joy which is to come ; and 
& who would wiſh to change ſuch a ſtate of mind ?—— 
6 1 ſhould be glad if an eaſy channel could be found, 

4c to inform the Yearly Meeting, that as I have lived, 
4 ſs FI thall cloſe, with the moſt unſhaken aſſurance, 
% that we have not followed cunningly-deviſed fables, 
E hut the pure, living, eternal ſubſtance. _ 

K Let the aged be ſtrong, let the middle-aged be 
10 animated, and the youth encouraged ; for the Lord | 
ig Git Sion, the Lord will blefs Sion! 

— If I be now removed out of his church milſtant, 
4c. where I have endeavoured in ſome meaſure to fill up 
4 my duty, 1 have an evidence that 1 ſhall gain an ad- 
cc mittance into his glorious church triymphant, far 
above the heavens. © 

* My dear love to all them that fore we Lord | 
n * 2 N ry Rig Nin 13 38 ˙* 

| ſuffer ed, 


Joux FornrAeIL L, M. D. clexxy 


ſuffered, was certainly independent of this 


ſource. _ It was about the middle of No- 
vember 1778, that, on waking out of a 
ſhort ſleep, a forcible inclination to make 


water enſued, but without the power. For a 


day or two preceding, ſome heat, and an un- 
uſual difficulty had attended: at length a to- 


tal ſuppreſſion came on, that required manual 


aſſiſtance for upwards of two weeks, which 


was ſometimes accompanied with excru- 


ciating pain, though no leſs than two hun- 


dred drops of Thebaic tincture had been 


given in the ſpace of a few hours, without 
much relief. In the height of his diſtreſo 

I viſited him, and found him calm and re- 
collected: he deſcribed, with wonderful 
ſerenity of mind, his acute miſery, expreſ- 


fing a pious and Chriſtian reſignation; and 


adding, 5* that if he had left any thing un- | 


% done which he withed to have done, it 


« was perfecting the plan. of Ackwort * 
« School; and likewiſe, the complete ar- 


1 rangement of the rules of our religious 


405 "Society." Mc The firſt,'T have already inti- | 


AVIS 


great and. illuſtrious ſage ; 
hs r arduoue, though the difficulty 
could 


and os VASE : 


avi Sme AecounT of the late 

d be known only to the Society inte- 
ned in it: and _ lived to e his 
ardent wiſhes. - APC; 
In the commencement of Babe of 
the: ſame year, he was able to ſee his friends; 
and ſoon afterwards the importunities of 
tha ſiek forced him again into his former 

arduous and active life, and for the ſpace of 
two. years he enjoyed his uſual degree of 
health, at leaſt he rarely complained, and 
he certainly was equally. occupied. in the 
duties of his profeſſion, and in numerous 
exertions for the benefit of individuals, and 
of the community; for he never ſeemed ſo 
8 barer when he was rendering others ſo. 

It was after this illneſs that he viſited 

een School, and endeavoured to per- 
fect his plan, and perpetuate its advantages 
to poſterity. He retired as uſual, the latter 
end of the year, to Lea-hall, and once re- 
turned by Buxton, where he projected thoſe 
improvements in that celebrated reſort of 
invalids, already ned at, and which, as I 
am informed, are now en into 4 
cukion. Lt = 


He likewiſe viſited 1 in ; 
Forklhire, after 1 years abſence, 10 


66 rey. 


Jean. Fornz zeil, M. D. « 


4 pay, a8 he, with filial eee, : 
6 ho grateful tribute of a tear at take: 


** of an honoured. parent's grave. — 
that his ſepulchre was not laid waſte: to 
cc the beaſts of the field, but ſecured from 


the ravages of neglect, was to us (himſelf 


and ſiſter) a pleaſing duty. Firmly per- 
* ſuaded that we had not the leaſt cauſe to 
* mourn on his account, and nothing left 


© more becoming us, than to call to mind 


his precepts, and his example, we left the 


« ſolitary ſpot, with hearts full of reverent 


ce thankfulneſs, that ſuch was our father, 
6 and that we were ſo far favoured; as to be 
table to remember him wich. nn and 
te affection ux. ; pf. 

But the firmeſt ee like the 
moſt: perfect elaſtic, may be extended be- 
yond the power of reſtoration. It was on 
the 12th day of December 1980 that he 
was again ſeized with a ſuppreſſion of urine, 
which no art could remove. ſaw: him 
in a ſtate of acute pain, which ſeemed al- 
moſt inſupportable; he had ſtrength enough 


to raiſe himſelf up in bed, but with ſuch 


extreme thirſt, that while he leaned on his 


Sight. arm, he held in the left hand a glaſs 5 


4 
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of wine and water, to moderate the in Gatiable 
_ " thirſt, of which fluid he was obliged to fip 
after every ſentence, in order to enable him 
to ſpeak : he was then as ſerene as in per- 
fect health he endeavoured, indeed, to aſ- 
fume a degree of chearfulneſs, which was 
natural to him when well, and deſcribed his 
complaints, and their probable fatal termi- 
nation, with a pious hope, that he had 
<< not lived in vain, but in degree to an- 
7 {wer the end of his creation, by. facri- 
e ficing intereſted confiderations, and his 
© own Eaſe, to the good of his fellow crea- 
«© tures,” Some individuals might have 
envied the univerſal eſteem he acquired by 
his virtues, his manners, and his ſkill in 
healing; and all may envy that comfort of 
mind which ſuſtained him to his final diſ- 
ſolution, Which was on the 26th. * of 
December 1780. | 
A man ſo long, and ſo reſpeafully 3 
dying in the ſummit of celebrity, and ſur- 
rounded with the careſſes of a numerous 
acquaintance, muſt be deeply and univer- 
ſally regretted. 
Mes of frieadibip- to the 4 0 are 
animated, becauſe they are diſintereſted, and 
1 virtuous minds are the mon ardently dif- 


poſed 


Joux rornr zeil, M. D. — 


poſed to fulfil them : but 'to prevent the 
inconveniencies that were feared, and might 
reſult, from the crowd that purp oſed t 
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| aſſemble, to pay the laſt offices of eſteem to | 
his memory, had he been interred in Lon 
don, it was judged adviſeable to carry bis . 
remains into the country; which, on the 
5th of January 1781, were depoſited I these | 
burial-ground of Winchmore-hill,” abölit ; | | 
twelve miles from town: nevertheleſs, p- — 
wards of ſeventy coaches and chaiſes, filled | | | 
with friends, attended upon this melan- i | 
choly occaſion. The tender remembrance 1 
of friendſhip yet lives in every breaſt; We ö 
mourn without form; we ſee and feel the 4 
void his fall has left, ant which only time | 


can mitigate, and a refignation to the dif- 
: penfations of that Power, which orders all 


things with unerring wiſdom and good- 2 


melts be \ our comprebenffün 4 5D LINDO i 
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FT , H E following 6 Sa ad- 
Jdtreſſed to the ſiſter of Dr. FornER- 
6 ILL, has. ſuch an immediate reference to 

the preſent ſubject of biography, that I 
have preſumed to inſert it here.— This 
affectionate tribute of the living phyſician, 
after an intimacy commencing in youth, 
and continued with unabated friendſhip ” 
the lateſt period of Dr. ForREROILI's 
life, affords the moſt honourable teſtimony 
of the amiable character of the one, and of 
the tender and ſympathetic feelings: of the 
other and muſt convey ſingular pleaſure to 
every reader, who liath enjoyed that genuine 
friendſhip, which we truſt doth not termi- 
er mth the grave, 


Ort] Pear Mrs. Forutnciti, 7 
N «I DO not fear t6 encreaſe your grief | 
by this early addreſs, nor to recall to your 
memory the very afflicting diſpenſation 
- which you have lately experienced, as I am 
well convinced it has never once been ab- 
ſent 


JouN. FoTuzROILL, M.D. ci 


ſent from your mind ſince it happened; but 
I can no longer defer to mingle my tears 


with yours, and moſt ſincerely to condole 


with you on the ſignal loſs which you hows 


ſuſtained. Your loſs, it muſt be confeſſed, 


by no means the only ſufferer— all his 


friends, his acquaintances, the publick—all * 


partake of it, and ſhare it with you. lh 


4 


As to myſelf, I feel it deeply. F orty- 


ſeven years have now run their courſe ſinee 
I had firſt the happineſs of his acquain= 


tance z during which long tract of time we 


have maintained an uninterrupted warm 


mutual and diſintereſted friendſhip. Often 


have I been benefited by his counſel and . 


advice ; always happy and improved by hi 
converſation and correſpondence. The re 
gard and kindneſs with which he diſtin- 
guiſhed me, has been ever my pleaſure and 


my boaſt. May the Almighty ſanctify this 


ſevere affliction to you! and may we: all 
profit by ſo eminent an example] Great as 
your grief muſt be, you have every conſola- 
tion that can alleviate a mis fortune of this 
kind. No one lived a more innocent and a 
more uſeful life. No ene Was ever more 
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beloved and reſpected while living; none 
| hive died more univerſally regretted. I 

1 ſhall ever reſpect his memory. Submiſſion 
to the will of Heaven, we all know, is ever 
our duty under every afflicting diſpenſation. 


d eſteemed him highly alive; 1 


The reaſon is very plain; of this our 


judgment i is eaſily convinced: but the prac- 
tice is not quite ſo eaſy. We cannot forget 
the pleaſure we enjoyed i in the poſſeſſion of 

ſuch bleflings ; we look back with regret, 


and are deeply ſenſible of the preſent void. 


Natural affection will have its courſe, and 
It requires time to ſoothe the paſſions. Of 


all the taxes on humanity, this is the 


greateſt. Both on * own account, and 
in which you ſtand 


to the reſpected deceaſed, I muſt ever inte- 


* — 


4 eſt myſelf cordially in your welfare. I am 


far from expecting, nay, I do not even wiſh, 
you to take any notice of this letter ſoon. 


The preſent ſtate of your mind cannet ad- 
mit of it: but hereafter, when time has 
mellowed your grief, and blunted the edge 
of your preſent poignant affliction, I will 
hope to hear, either from yourſelf, or by 
hace . of ſome of your friends, of your 
ſtate 


wo ye ae agen - 
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Nate, of health and 
not ſay, that 
uſeful to you, it will afford me a ſenſible | 
pleaſure. I commit you to the conſolation; , 
and guidance of the Almighty ; and remain, 
with ſincere regard and e 


Dear Mrs. ForneRGILE's 1 
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and Cure of Fevers. Octavo, 1772. Price 28. 
II. The Natural Hiſtory of the Tea- tree, with Obſer- 


vations, on the Medical Qualities of Tea, and 8 


Effects of Tea-drinking. Quarto, 1772, Price 
CEE "The Second Edition is now in the Preſs. 
Ul. The Naturaliſt's and Traveller's Companion; 
| containing Inſtructions for collecting and pre- 
ſerving Objects of Natural Hiſtory. Octavo, 
1774. The Second Edition, Price 2s. 6d. The 
Third Edition, enlarged, is now in the Preſs. 

IV. Medical Memoirs of the General Diſpenſary in 

London. Octavo, 1774. Price 5s. The Se- 
cond Edition is preparing for the Preſs, with an 
additional Ven which will complete the 
Memoirs. = .- ; 

V. Improvement of line! in London, on the Baſis 
of Public Good. Octavo, 1775. Price 18. 

VI. Obſervations preparatory to the Uſe of Dr. May- 
erſbach's Medicines. Octavo, 1776. The Se- 
cond Edition, Price 1s. 6d. 

VII. Hiſtory of the Origin of Medicine; and of the 
State of Phyſic prior to the Trojan War. An 
Oration delivered before the Medical Society of 
London. Quarto, 1778. Price 6s. 5 

VIII. Obſervations on the Plan propoſed for eſtabliſhing 
| a Diſpenſary and Medical Society, with For- 
mulz Medicamentorum Pauperibus præcipue ac- 
commodatæ. Octavo, 1779. Price 1s. 
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IX. A Letter to Sir Robert Barker, Knt. F. R. 8. 
and George Stacpoole, Eſq; upon GxxERAL 


IxocuLATIoN. Quarto, 1779. Price 6d. 
X. Obſervations on Baron Dimſdale's Remarks on 
Dr. Lettſom's Letter to Sir Robert Barker, and 


George Stacpoole, Eſdz reſpecting G Run E 


InocuLaTION. Gctavo, 1779. Price 6d. 


"oy An Anſwer to Baron Dimſdale's Review of Dr. | 
Lettſom's Obſervations on the Baron's Remarks 


reſpecting a Letter upon GENERAL InocuLa- 
TIon. Octavo, 1779. Price 6d. * 

XII. Travels through the interior Parts of North Ame- 

rica, in the Years 1766, 1767, and 1768; by 

J. Carver, Eſq; Captain of a Company of Pro- 

vincial Troops during the late War with France: 

illuſtrated with Copper-plates coloured. The 

Second Edition; to which is prefixed ſome Ac- 


count of the Author, by Dr. Lettſom. | Odo. 


Price 88. i in Boards. 


XIII. A Journal of a Voyage to the South Seas, in His 
Majeſty's Ship the Endeavour; faithfully tran- 


ſeribed from the Papers of the late Sydney 
Parkinſon, Draughtſman to Sir Joſeph Banks, 
Bart. on his late Expedition with Dr. Solander, 
round the World. Embelliſhed with Twenty- 


nine Views and Deſigns, delineated by the Au- 


thor, and engraved by capital Artiſts : To which 
is now prefixed, a Summary of all the late Cir. 


cum-navigations, including the laſt Voyage in 
_ which Captain Cooke periſhed. © Royal Quarto, : 


Price 11. 11s. 6d. 
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V. The Works of Dr. Fothergill, in Three Volume, 
Octavo. Price 188. plain, an- 11. 18. coloured. 
. = And alſo, in One Volume Quart 
Wk ad plain, and "= 45% coloured. 


Pointed ſeparately. 


XV. Some Account of: the Life of the late John F aun 


gill, M. D. F. R. S. &c. Octavo. Price 35. 
xv C Hortus Uptonenſis, or a Catalogue of the Hot and 


Green Houſe Plants, in Dr. F ſothergill's Garden, 
at the Time of his Deceaſe, anno 180. Octavo. 
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The loving 1 on the intereſting Subject of 
General n, has lately been publiſhed: 


A Letter to J. C. Lettfomg M. D. &c. occaſioned by-Baron 
Dimſdale's Remarks on Dr. Lettſom's Letter to Sir 
Robert Barker, and George Stacpoole, Eſq; upon 
- GeneraL InNoCULATION. Octavo, 1779. Price 18. 
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